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Perspective 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 


IS countrymen will not forever remember the volubility and 

histrionic arts of Theodore Roosevelt, but they will never 
let die the memory of the valiant force of him penetrating the 
nation’s spirit, increasing the sum of its energies, awakening youth 
to high adventure and stridently proclaiming the glory of upright 
living. They do not tattle about Washington’s blazing profanity 
at Monmouth, but see his stately figure riding into the storm of 
battle beneath the tattered flag of a new nation he would fain bring 
into the world. They do not whisper about Lincoln’s choice of 
companions or his taste in anecdotes, or his cunning in politics; 
but they read incised on white marble walls the sacred poems which 
his literary genius has left to posterity, behold him in the night 
watches correcting his mistakes and using even his humility as a 
sword with which to carve out the victory of his cause. And so it 
will be with Woodrow Wilson in the long perspective of the years. 
The destiny in his blood decided that he should possess— . 

The unconquerable will 


And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else, not to be overcome. 


[From the Memorial Address, Spoken in the Capitol at Washington, D. C., 
Monday, December 15, 1924.] 
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The Difference Is— 


“T JERE I STAND. I ama Trinitarian. I make 
it plain.” Thus one might paraphrase the 
doctrinal foundation and moral integrity of Dr. 
George A. Gordon, as given by him recently before 
the master in the litigation over Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. The question was: ‘What is 
the difference between Unitarianism and Trini- 
tarianism?” Only one thing separates the two, 
Dr. Gordon said,—“the view to be taken of the 
being of God.” Weagree. But that is everything. 
We read in the Boston Transcript of his desire to 
“oo on, aS I have been, a lifelong polemic, honor- 
able, I hope, with my distinguished friends of the 
Unitarian body. I have told them repeatedly, in 
published words, they interpret Divine Being by 
the individual man; their idea is gathered from 
the family relation, from the Lord’s Prayer. We 
think of God as an enviable society in Himself to 
whom love is a reality from all eternity and is 
therefore the. ground of social humanity.” 

The relation of Jesus to this God, in Dr. Gor- 
don’s theology, ‘is the Nicene doctrine.” He ex- 
plained, “I brought the creed with me.” Eloquently 
he recited the sonorous and majestic words: “We 
believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker 
of all things visible and invisible; in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, only begotten of 
the Father.” .. . And yet when all this was said, 
Dr. Gordon concluded, “I never think of Jesus 
. Christ as God.” He is “the manifestation, the reve- 
lation of God.” It seems that what Dr. Gordon 
has acquired, and not brought with him from 
his Scotch metaphysical aneestry in the kirk, is 
very near, after all, to Unitarianism as he defines 
it above. 

We find him in his book, “Aspects of the Infinite 
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Mystery,” saying there is “a higher name” for God 
than that of “the Nicene Creed.” “He is our Father, 
our Father in heaven, the Infinite Father of man- 
kind.” He explains what he means by Father: “We 
take the highest feeling in the heart of a human 
father, his feeling for his children, of love, of 
tenderness, of compassion, of loyalty, and we use 
that as a symbol; we read through this human feel- 
ing the feeling of God toward mankind.” That is 
the precise method, and the exact conclusion of 
historic Unitarianism, is it not? = 


A Great Oration 


NOBLE ORATION, eloquent and exquisite in 

cadences that carried it from period to period, 
up to a glorious climax alive with reality, was the 
tribute delivered Monday, December 15, in the 
name of the Nation, to the memory of Woodrow 
Wilson, by his long-time friend, President Edwin 
A. Alderman, of the University of Virginia. This 
is not the place to praise the utterance for its 
literary art, except to remark that it ought to be 
read thoroughly and kept in the memory, for it 
will find its place, we believe, among the words 
that live in our history. It is great entirely apart 
from the subject of it. Wilson himself had not 
the gift of living imagery and the wonderful feel- 
ing for exact and poetic words which distinguish 
the understanding analysis of his complex career 
by this noted academician. : 

We are quoting from it elsewhere in this issue. 
Here let us discover with the orator “the sources 
of Wilson’s power, and perceive the bases of his 
far-shining fame.” They are spiritual founda- 
tions. He issued out of the preacher’s home into — 
public life. He was the son of a distinguished 
Presbyterian minister. His mother was the daugh- 
ter of a Presbyterian minister in Carlisle, England. : 
He married the daughter of a Presbyterian min-: 
ister. His grandfather, Thomas Woodrow, for 
whom he was named, was “a doughty servant of 
God”; and his uncle, James Woodrow, was a 
modern-minded Presbyterian minister who stood 
stanchly by the banner of the liberal thought of 
his time. So Woodrow Wilson is a Presbyterian 
product, and no one influenced him so much as 
his father, “who bred in him an impatience of dull- 
ness and diffuse thinking, a precise sense of word 
values, a scorn of priggishness and formal piety, 
the power to proceed straight to the core of a sub- 
ject under discussion, and to utter measured 
thoughts with a vigor and beauty that was des- 
to command the attention of the 
world.” ; 

All these things are important, yet only secondary 
to Wilson’s religion. “Men who do not understand 
the religious spirit,” says Dr. Alderman, “need not 
even try to understand him.” He was “sturdily 
and mystically Christian.” Again, “He took Al- 
mighty God in earnest as the Supreme Reality, 
and he carried him into his home and saw his im- — 
manence and guidance in private and public life. 
He had the habit of prayer, and he read and reread 
the English Bible. Through all his speeches flamed 
the glory of an insistent belief that morality and 
politics should march hand in hand. ., . There 
was actually such a thing as God’s will to this 
man; and when he thought he had divined that 
will, he knew the right, the absolute right, and 
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he was prepared to stand on that, if friends de- 
serted him or he parted company with friends, if 
applause came or if the blow fell.” 

It was the Christian philosophy at work in his 
spirit “that placed him almost instinctively on the 
side of the common man and against the privileged 
and the powerful. Wilson could be and sometimes 
was aloof and unrelenting to this or that friend 
or foe; but. mankind, in the mass, never failed to 
soften his spirit and awaken his emotions. He 
would have gone to the stake to protect mankind, 
as a whole, from tyranny and injustice; but the 
ambitions of any individual man, even a friend, 
stirred him slightly. His greatest defect as a leader 
of men was this shrinking from human contacts 
at close range.” Dr. Alderman hides no fault of 
temper or trait. But these were not the- majors 
of Wilson’s life. All in all, the oration is the one 
worthy production dealing with an enduring figure. 
The others have not interpreted inner sentiment, 
nor set forth outer actuality. Wilson’s own words 
were true of him at last: “We die but once, and 
we die without distinction if we are not willing 
to die the death of sacrifice.” 


' “The Lord’s Doing” 


HEN WE CONTEMPLATE certain condi- 

tions of ease in Zion, the words of one of 
our contemporary preachers eloquently command 
us. “Whenever the church is awake,” he says, ‘it 
is a church militant, combating false or outgrown 
ideas, always contending for a larger and fuller 
life. The ages in which it has been peculiarly alert 
and mentally aggressive are the ages in which 
strong men have contended valiantly for ideas 
which clashed with current opinion.” That senti- 
ment is almost literally like the recurring opinions 
in these pages. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson is the 
author, a man known over the world as a peace- 
maker, a peer of its noblest advocates. Yet he 
glories in religious controversy. 
_ “We have arrived at a season of it,” he says with 
enthusiasm, “and it is a good sign.” It proves 
“that we are intellectually alive.” 
people are afraid of it, when as a matter of fact 
controversy is “indispensable in a world of grow- 
ing minds.” He continues, “It is the Lord’s doing, 
and we ought to accept it as a part of the discipline 
of life.” He appeals to history, as we have done 
frequently : 
controversialists. They were in perpetual conflict, 
not only with representatives of pagan religions 
round about them, but with men inside the Jewish 
church. Tf the prophets had not contended unceas- 
ingly with the priests, the Jewish religion would 
have been smothered under ceremony and tradi- 
tion.” 

What of Jesus? Some people make him all milk 
and mildness. But Dr. Jefferson says: “He had 
certain ideas which he wished to establish, and he 
could not establish them without combating the 
ideas of prominent contemporaries.” Attention is 
‘called to the fact that the opposition to prophets 
_ always comes from the prominent and privileged. 


The Christian Revie 


_ which Christ had foretold. 


Yet some good. 


. churches and those of so-called orthodoxy. 


“All the Old Testament prophets were. 
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Survey any community, ca see how true it is. 
Jesus was in continual “controversy with the reli- 
gious leaders of his day.” And so were all of his 
apostles. - “They accepted their fate as something 
‘Do not think,’ he had 
said, as he sent them out, ‘that your work will go 
forward in the midst of tranquillity. It will not 
be peace, but a sword. You will make your way in 
the midst of dissension, and controversies will tear 
even families in pieces.’ ” The world has not greatly 
changed from that day to this. Coming right after 
Jesus, “Paul was one of the mightiest controver- 
sialists of all history. If he had not fought with 
all his might against men in the church whose 
ideas he felt sure made void the gospel of Christ, 
the Christian religion would have been strangled 
in its cradle. Only dead ages in history have been 
quiet.” 

Taking up the interesting problem of making 
the new Testament canon, how some books got 
in and others were left out, Dr. Jefferson asks how 
the discriminative minds could have done their 
work unless they had not “by mental toil achieved 
clear-cut conclusions against all comers.”» They 
contended for what they thought was right. And 
as to force and determination, we all know that, 
including Jesus himself, the immortal leaders of 
religion were vigorous and even vehement against 
their foes, though controversy need not and should 
not descend to a mean, petty, and bitter spirit. 
When controversy is pledged to truth, when it is 
a wrestling of “rival ideas or ideals, it is a whole- 
some and advantageous thing,” and “he is not the 


“highest type of Christian who is unwilling to pay 


the price that such controversy involves.” 

In recent months, we have used every proper oc- 
casion to call our own churches to service, because 
the times demand plain speaking against situa- 
tions in which men preach spiritually deadening 
errors and superstitions, use words to conceal their 
real thought and to deceive the people, including | 
our own people, in the pews, and blow hot and~ 
blow cold according to their surrounding. Their 
churches keep on their books certain beliefs that 
they do not truly believe, and which they ought in 
honesty to cast away publicly. There is a differ- 
ence between many of the beliefs of our free 
Is it 
loyal or ethical for us to keep silent, as though our 
whole task were encompassed by common practical 
social works with people of all churches, which we 
continue to do gladly? Are our devotions entirely 
in the realm of inarticulate emotion or mysticism? 
Have they nothing to do with the precise under- 
standing and the spiritual reason? 

It is a poor Unitarian Church which is known 
for its peculiarities; is it a true Unitarian Church 
which is indistinguishable from the other churches 
in a community? We are a denomination because 
we believe there is one right religion, and it is but 
common sense and proper loyalty for us to say we 
think we have it and desire to convert.all the world 
to it. Paraphrasing Dr. Jefferson, “Only dead 
churches are quiet.” 


What the Trouble in egypt Means 


Two ideas, worlds apart, meet in present conflict 


Sorza, November 27. 


TRIP TO CAIRO by the quickest 
A route was the task in prospect for 
me yesterday. A series of events, includ- 
ing the assassination of the English Sir- 
dar, or commander-in-chief of “the Egyp- 
tian army, had suddenly brought the 
simmering pot of Hgyptian discontent to 
the point of boiling over. This boiling- 
point was reached at a moment when a 
Conservative, or what used to be called 
a “Tory,” government was seated at West- 
minster. Therefore, action was quick and 
it was decisive, as is apt to be the case 
when a Conservative government is in 
power in London. The fact that an open 
clash was averted was due largely to the 
fact that Conservative governments, even 
in their most “Tory” moods, do not lose 
their heads. 


THE EGYPTIAN POT has been sim- 
mering since the moment when Great 
Britain declared Hgypt a _ protectorate, 
after the entrance of Turkey into the 
War. It was necessary to make HEgypt’s 
separation from Turkey, under whose 
formal sovereignty it belonged, complete 
and formal, in order to secure Brit- 
ain’s sea-road to the Far Hast, and speci- 
fically India. The main difficulty of 
Hgypt’s new international situation in 
yesterday’s circumstances arose out of 
the fact that Great Britain and Egypt 
jointly controlled the Soudan, that vast 
territory along the course of the Nile in 
which Britain has sacrificed many lives 
since the death of “Chinese” Gordon, to 
whose memory Britain has consecrated a 
great college at Khartoum—a college to 
educate the natives. 

It has been maintained by Egyptian 
Nationalists that the Soudan belonged of 
ight to Egypt. The British have dis- 
sented from this point of view, partly on 
the ground that British rule was better 
for the Soudanese than Egyptian rule. 
Many facts, administrative and human, 
support the British contention. It ap- 
pears certain that in the event of the es- 
tablishment of an. Egyptian administra- 
tion, freed from British control, in the 
Soudan, the slave trade would not lose 
much time in re-establishing itself along 
the Nile. This fear is justified, to all ap- 
pearances, by the evidences of traffic 
with slave traders by Hgyptian civil and 
military officials, even under the super- 
vision of the British eye. The slave 
marts of Constantinople were looking for- 
ward to a revival of intensive business in 
the event that the Egyptian demand for 
the evacuation of the Soudan by the Brit- 
ish administrators were granted. 

This demand, with others for enlarged 
sovereignty for Egypt, Premier Zaghloul 
Pasha went to London to present to 
Downing Street in the last days of Pre- 
mier MacDonald. At the end of a series 
of conferences at No. 10 Downing Street, 
it Was announced that an approach had 
been made to an agreement. On his re- 
turn to Cairo a few days ago, Zaghloul 
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Pasha found the agitation against Great 
Britain in full blast. One of the incidents 
of this agitation was the murder of Sir 
Lee Stack, the Sirdar of the Hgyptian 
army. 

For tactical as well as moral reasons, 
the government of Stanley Baldwin acted 
with an energy that recalled the far more 
vigorous action of Premier Mussolini in 
imposing a heavy indemnity upon Greece, 


The Nation’s Tribute 


From the address delivered in the hall of 
the House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C., Monday, December 15, before the Presi- 
dent of the United States and all the great 
in American official life, in memory of Wood- 
row Wilson, by 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 
President of the University of Virginia 


Woodrow Wilson had the heart to match 
the moral hopes of mankind against their 
passions. He sought to give the twentieth 
century a faith to inspire it and to justify 
the sacrifice of millions of lives, and if 
there was a failure, it was humanity’s fail- 
ure. To make him, the one undaunted ad- 
vocate of those hopes, the scapegoat of a 
world collapse, is to visit upon him injus- 
tice so cruel that it must perish of its own 
unreason. Therefore, I do not envisage 
Woodrow Wilson as a failure as he came 
back to these shores bearing in his hands 
the covenant of the League and the imper- 
fect treaty itself. I envisage him rather as 
a victor and conqueror as he returned to 
America, untouched by sordidness or dis- 
honor, unsurpassed in moral devotion, and 
offering to his country leadership in the 
broadest and worthiest cause in all the story 
of human struggle for a better life. 


. . . 


Surely the fame of Woodrow Wilson does 
not rest upon an instrument the orderly 
growth of which into final usefulness may 
so change its structure and modify its form 
as to cause it to become another and an 
even better instrument. It depends upon an 
unconquerable idea so greatly conceived and 
set forth that it must continue to grow into 
new and finer form, and his fame must grow 
with it into whatever bright renown it may 
attain. 


and seizing the island of Corfu, as punish- 
ment for the murder of the Italian com- 
mander of the Albanian-Greek boundary 
commission more than a year previously. 
In the first moment of the crisis, it ap- 
peared that Egypt was prepared to meet 
force with force, whatever the discrep- 
ancy of power. But, with the resigna- 
tion of Zaghloul Pasha, better counsel 
prevailed at Cairo. The British demand 
for a large, but not excessive, indemnity 
for the murder of Sir Lee was granted, 
and the withdrawal of Egyptian admin- 
istrative officials was begun. It appears 
at this writing that, for the time being, 
at least, the immediate menace of the 
crisis at Cairo and London is over. It 
is safe to assume, however, that it may 
be renewed at any time, so long as the 
indefinite international status of the Sou- 


dan continues. It is the apparent pur- 
pose of British statesmanship to solve the 
problem once for all by definitely estab- 
lishing British sovereignty over the ter- 
ritory where ‘‘Chinese” Gordon, Kitchener, 
and other British officers for years fought 
the “Mad Mullah,” the Mahdi, and other 
exponents of Mohammedan zeal. 

It must be admitted that the rest of the 
world would be well content with the 
solution of the problem desired by the 
British. During the joint occupation of 
the Soudan with the Egyptians, Great 
Britain has introduced order and the be- 
ginnings of civilization to a large extent 
in the area up the Nile. Of these im- 
provements the establishment of the great 
educational institution called Victoria 
College, I think, is illuminatingly sugges- 
tive. Equally suggestive on the contrary 
side are the efforts which slave traffickers 
have been making, with Egyptian support, 
to resume the nefarious trade which Henry . 
M. Stanley and King Leopold of the Bel- 
gians did so much to suppress, to the re- 
lief of the civilized world. 

Direct British rule in Egypt resulted 
in the enhancement of Bgyptian values 
before the War that was nothing short of 
amazing. The withdrawal of British ad- 
ministration from the realm of the Pha- 
raohs upon the dissolution of her protec- 
torate by Great Britain, and the setting 
up of the sultanate of Fuad have been fol- 
lowed by a drop in values that has. 
affected business, both foreign and domes- 
tic, seriously. Under British rule the 
Soudan, once a wild country liable to fre- 
quent Mohammedan excesses, has been 
increasing in orderliness and productiv- 
ity. It is very likely that all the prog- | 
ress accomplished in that territory would 
be swept away in a short time in the event 
of the closing of the Egyptian hand upon 
ite 

IN HGYPT, as in many outlying sec- 
tions of the earth’s surface, unquestioned 
British desire to govern is supported by 
the real interests of civilization. The 
late Lord Salisbury’s reference, now his- 
toric, to the “waste places of the earth” 
which British genius had drawn within 
the sphere of its ownership and develop- 
ment, applies pre-eminently to the Sou- 
dan. The Wgyptian desire to control the 
Soudan independently is understandable; 
it is even possible to sympathize with it. 
But ‘anybody who has observed the 
method of British administration side by 
side with Egyptian administration in the 
Soudan itself will realize that British 
rule is of far more advantage to the Sou- 
danese than Hgyptian rule. Justice—a 
rigid article of the British stripe—is a 
salient feature of British colonial rule 
everywhere. A rapacious Orientalism is 
characteristic of Egyptian administration. 
The conception of the difference between 
the two methods by the Soudanese them- 
Selves is their habit of calling the British 
rulers “White Men” and their Bgyptian 
colleagues or subordinates, no matter 
how high placed, “Black Men.” 


- has expressed itself in the dec- 


Sariial Gompers 


AMUEL GOMPERS is dead. I saw 

him ten days ago. The picture is 
very vivid. He sat as the presiding officer 
of the opening session of the Pan-Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. The Federa- 
tion assembled in the auditorium of the 
Education Building of Mexico City. The 
Mexicans were there. The Americans 
were there. Representatives of Panama, 
Nicaragua, Haiti, San Domingo, Guate- 
mala, were on the platform. They came 
as the spokesmen of some millions of 
men and women who toil. They 
came to present their petitions 
and their grievances, to ex- 
press their hopes and fears, to 
join voices in the great, cease- 
less, surging appeal for justice 
and for peace. But Samuel 
Gompers was the chief figure, 
He presided as the representa- 
tive of the great American 
Federation, with the moral 
weight of American millions 
behind him, with the prestige 
of sixty years’ pleading and 
working for the interests of- 
the working man. 

He was a frail, white-faced 
man. The marvel was that he 
could rally his powers as he 
did. He was more than a man. 
He was the symbol of the cu- 
mulative spiritual force which 


ades of the American labor 
movement. 

His physicians had argued 
against the Mexican excursion. 
He had just closed his duties 
as presiding officer of the an- 
nual meeting of the American 
Federation in El Paso. They 
told him that a trip to the high 
altitudes of Mexico would be 
dangerous. Mexico City is 
7,500 feet above the sea, and 
his heart was not strong. But 
his courage has always been 
strong, and he took the trip. 
He had been invited to attend 
the inauguration of President Calles. 
It was an appeal to his imagination and 
his courage. He would give his Viva 
Mezico and Viva Calles with the rest. 
And he did it. He hailed the coming to 
power of an administration in Mexico 
which should serve the common man. He 
sat on the platform in the crowded sta- 
dium Sunday morning, November 30. He 
was seated by Morones, the Mexican 
Minister of Labor. He shouted with the 
rest. A week later he was being rushed 
to San Antonio to die. If he must die, 
he wanted it to come on American soil. His 
last wish was gratified. 

The test of the life of Samuel Gompers 
is the whole of it. His friends had many 
points of disagreement with him. He was 
accused by some of being a radical, by 
others of being a hopeless reactionary. 
Some said that he moved too fast, others 


HUBERT C. HERRING 


Secretary Department Social Service, 
Congregational Churches 


that he moved too slowly. But he moved::' ous fashion. 


there is the indisputable fact of it. He 
has dominated American labor from the 
day of the organization of the American 
Federation in 1882. He was born in Eng- 
land in 1850. His parents were of Jewish 
descent. He did not inherit the blood of 
his race to no purpose. His life has 
been marked by the shrewdness and dom- 
inating energy of his race: it has been 
marked by the prophetic fire as well. As 
a boy, he started out as a cigar-maker. 


‘HE WAS THE SYMBOL OF LABOR 


Employers and manufacturers and union men admit 
Samuel Gompers played fairly 


By the time he was fifteen years old, he 
was already active in organizing the 
workers in his shop. His boy’s heart 
flared out against the tyranny of the 
sweated industry. He has been at it 
ever since. 

Gompers had many points of strength, 
but of them all, his chief strength was 
that he kept his feet on the ground. He 
was.no doctrinaire. He knew human 
nature. He knew its limitations, its 
weaknesses. He was content to move by 
one step at a time. This explains his 
impatience with the socialists in labor 
ranks. He refused to allow them to im- 
peril the immediate goals of the labor 
movement by hitching it to some new and 
weird economic star. And yet he saw 
stars. His years are the years of a 
dreamer., He felt the tug of every oppres- 
sion. He carried injustice in vicari- 


Some critics say that his 
later years were lacking in this prophetic 
fire: that his willingness to compromise, 
his willingness to accept the immediate 
step forward without regard to ideal 
aims, destroyed the keenness of his so- 
cial insight. They say that the Gompers 
of recent years has been as one who 
thumbs over a well-worn book, repeat- 
ing phrases- which once throbbed with 
passion, but with passion gone. I do not 
know, but of one thing I am certain:. 
Samuel Gompers is to be 
judged by his total contribu- 
tion to American life. By that 
test, his place is secure. 

Gompers has been an auto- 
erat in his own house, but on 
the whole a benevolent auto- 
crat. Perhaps it was as well 
that it should be so. When 
the. socialists insisted upon 
troubling him with Karl Marx, 
he decided to learn German, 
that he might quote to them by 
page and line. He dominated 
the situation. He could talk 
faster and more convincingly 
than. the socialist insurgents. 
He ruled them out of court. 
As a result, there is little so- 
cialism in the leadership of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Whether the verdict be praise 
or blame, this is the fact of it. 
The American Federation of 
Labor is as orthodox as the 
Baptist Church. 

The Russian revolution had 
its backwash on American 
labor. Gompers determined 
that the Federation should be 
freed from its divisive. power. 
He read the communists out of 
court. He defeated them on 
every. count, Communism finds 
no air to breathe in the Fed- 
eration. That Gompers was 
touched with the Red hysteria 
of the after-war days is likely. 

- His “one step at a time” pro- 
gram made that inevitable. He was de- 
termined that the radicals should not 
break into power within the Federation. 
They did not. He allowed his name to 
stand among the officers of the National 
Civic Federation, while its chief execu- 
tive was busily hunting Reds behind 
every fence-post from New York to San 
Francisco... But Gompers was taking no 
chances with communism. Under his 
leadership, this sensitiveness-to-red took 
on rather extreme forms. There was a 
chart prominently displayed at the Pl 
Paso convention, entitled “From Moscow 
to Main Street.” It listed the organiza- 
tions which supposedly spread communist 
propaganda in America, As with most 
such charts, it proved too much.: It listed 
several perfectly respectable organiza- 
tions, led by entirely devoted citizens. 
But Gompers was impatient of disagree- 
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ment. Men played his way, or there was 
no play. But autocracy has its uses, and 
the American Federation made progress, 
because its leader never allowed it to 
wander after strange gods. 

It was fundamental in the working 
creed of Samuel Gompers that the future 
of America, for good or for ill, is in the 
hands of the men and women who work 
for wages. If he worked for the wage- 
worker, he worked also for America. He 
was international in his sympathies ; he 
knew the workers of Europe; he knew 
the workers of Mexico and of the repub- 
lies to the south; but he was a good na- 
tionalist at heart. Here he differed from 
many of the leaders of labor in other 
lands. He was first of all an American. 
When war came, it was Samuel Gompers 
who rallied American labor behind the 
national cause, and swung the great 
groups of workers behind the aggressive 
plans of the administration. There were 
those who would have preferred another 
course, but they received short shrift. 
Right or wrong as men may think it, 
Gompers’ way prevailed. He played the 
game. If it was autocratic, it was at 
least effective. The malcontents found 
themselves shivering in the outer cold. 

Through it all he was faithful to the 
-principle which he announced to the an- 
nual meeting of the A. F. of L. thirty- 
five years ago. “There are those,’ he 
said, “who, failing to comprehend the 
economic, political, and social tendencies 
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of the. trade-union movement, regard it 
as entirely ‘too slow,’ ‘too conservative,’ 
and desire to hurl it headlong into a path 
which, while struggling and hoping for 
the end, will leave us stranded and losing 
the practical and beneficial results of our 
efforts. I maintain that the working 
people are in too great a need of imme- 
diate improvements in their condition to 
allow them to forego them in the en- 
deavor to devote their entire energies to 
an idealistic end, however beautiful to 
contemplate.’ It was the principle of 
one step at a time which he consistently 
followed throughout his days. He was 
accused of being a trimmer and an op- 
portunist, but his movement grew in 
power and prestige. 

If he had dreams, they were the dreams 
of better social order gained through edu- 
cation and organization. He was under 
no illusions as to the pace of progress. 
He was sure that progress must come up 
from out the workers’ movement. “It 
has been,” he once said, “the poor, the 
workers, the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water, upon whose shoulders 
has been placed the burden to struggle 
upward and onward.” 

His critics say that he lost touch with 
the workers, that his sympathy for the 
under-dog was dulled, that he became in- 
volved in the machinery of organization, 
and enmeshed in the gears of it all. If 
the charge contains its truth, it is not 
hard to understand. It is the peril of in- 


— 


“For Rest, for Re-creation, 


This and kindred testimony from laymen in 


AYMEN’S SUNDAY was observed suc- 
cessfully for the fifth year on Decem- 
ber 14. At this writing, 187 reports have 
reached headquarters of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. The report from King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., observing Lay- 
men’s Sunday for the first time, is typi- 
eal of all. 

“King’s Chapel chapter of the Laymen’s 
League held its first Laymen’s Sunday 
to-day,” the secretary writes, “and the 
success of same may be attested by the 
following: There were 259 men and 269 
women, a total of 528, an increase three 
times as large as the previous Sunday. 
The sermon was delivered by Mr. Philip 
Cabot, and the service by Mr. J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr.” 

Mr. Cabot, whose books and magazine 
articles describing his religious experi- 
ence have attracted wide attention, dis- 
claimed any intention of “preaching a 
sermon.” The expounding of the Gospels 
he held to be the business of the minis- 
ters. Laymen need more practice before 
they preach, he declared, and one prac- 
tice they often neglect is the practice of 
confession. He therefore presented a con- 
fession of his neglect of worship and 
churchgoing, in which he analyzed the 
causes of his failure and the result of 
mending his ways. In closing he said: 


“T feel that each of my sins leaves a 
stain for which I must atone by years of 
painful effort. And yet my experience 
has proved that Divine Justice is not pat- 
terned upon our human practice. Our 
sins against God are not judged as are 
our crimes against men. For many years 
I sinned deeply in my neglect of the prac- 
tice of worship, but though my reform is 
recent and feeble, there is a sense in 
which my sin has already been forgiven 
me. Short as is the time, inadequate the 
repentance and negligible the atonement, 
I have been allowed, in a truly miracu- 
lous way, to feel the healing power of 
prayer. No words of mine can convey to 
you the relief. God must do that. But 
this I can affirm, that no man who has 
had my experience will ever be tempted 
to relapse. There is no rest for the soul 
nor re-creation for the mind so complete 
and effective as public worship and pri- 
vate prayer.” 

William Hoag declared in the First Par- 
ish Church, Dorchester, Mass., that lay- 
men should assist in an active way at 
every religious service. He explained 
that he was not referring to ushering, 
plate-passing, care of church property, 
business administration, and financial 
support, necessary and honorable as 
those services are. a , 4 
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stitutionalism, whether it be church, or 
social agency, or missionary board, or 
the organization of the workers. But if 
we view the life of the man in the large, 
the charge loses its weight. There are 
millions in America who are witness to 
his work in lifting the levels of our com- 
mon life. 

Samuel Gompers is dead. He has done 
his turn. He has won the respect of his 
generation. Employers and manufac- 
turers and labor men admit that he 
played fairly. America has reason to 
accord him his own large place. ’ 

Much will be written about him, much 
true, much false. I hope that some one 
will write the book in which the contrast 
between Ramsay MacDonald and Samuel 
Gompers will be fully and fairly drawn. 
It will be an interesting study, if we can 
see these two dominating figures in the 


world of labor set off in mutual contrast. . 


MacDonald, with his passionate human 
enthusiasm, his profound unwillingness 
to yield any point for policy’s sake, his 
rugged courage, and his prophet’s heart. 
Gompers, rugged fighter of a thousand in- 
dustrial battles, winning step by step, con- 
tent to leave the charting of Utopia to | 
other hands. The raw material for a great 
picture is there. 

“Nurse,” said Gompers to his attend- 
ant, “this is the end. God bless our 
American institutions. May they grow 
better day by day.” 

He meant it. 


I Worship” 


the pulpit 


“T mean,” he said, “we should assist by 
entering into the thought and harmony 
of the hymn, by reverent reception of the 
Scripture lesson, by thinking the sermon, 
and praying the prayers. That is congre- 
gational worship. That is our function 
as a church, our reason for carrying on as 
an organization, our inspiration and 
strength to meet the troubles and tempta- 
tions of the week, and the magnet which 
draws others to the church.” 

To a large congregation in the First 
Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N.Y., Chancel- 
lor Samuel P. Capen of the University of 
Buffalo presented “An Educator’s View 
of the Liberal Church.” 

Dr. Capen stated that members of the 
Unitarian church might justly be proud 
of the source of the leadership which has 
set American universities free from sec- 
tarian domination. The gradual liberal- 
izing of Protestant Christianity, he added, 
has also, to a great extent, taken place 
under the inspiration of the same leader- 
ship. . : 

“Tf I am not mistaken, however,” Dr. 
Capen continued, “the liberalizing of reli- 
gion has not advanced nearly so far as 
the secularizing of university education.” 

The Chancellor went on to explain 
that, in suffering a loss of social influence, 
both institutions had helped te destroy 
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their own pedestals. The power of the 
chureh and the standing of the univer- 
sity were based on a tradition of author- 
ity which had originally been fortified by 
assumption of final knowledge regarding 
the supreme issues of life and by appeals 
to superstitious fears and hopes. Liber- 
alism and science have knocked the props 
from under intellectual and spiritual des- 
potism. The movements are complemen- 
tary and related, Dr. Capen asserted, and 
if they have resulted in a decline of 
pomp and obsequiousness, they have also 
brought more individual freedom, more 
justice, more inspiration. These he held 
to be ample compensation. 

“And, if I read the signs of the times 
eorrectly,’” said Dr. Capen in conclusion, 
“a corner has been turned in the lives of 
these two great social institutions. Both 
the Liberal church and the university 
are now once more steadily gaining in in- 
fluence and authority. But the basis of 
the authority is different. Its founda- 
tions are fact, demonstrated truth, and 
human seryice. The very forces which 
have officially separated church and uni- 
versity are now tending to bring them 
together again. The modern university 
and the Liberal church are once more 
speaking the same language; once more 
their purposes converge. ‘The one em- 
phasizes the material facts of the uni- 
yerse, and the nature and interrelation- 
ships of human beings; the other em- 
phasizes the moral life of man and his 
relationships with his Creator. But 
neither can avoid the field of the other. 
Each must recognize that it needs the 
other. Upon this recognition the new 
union of church and university will be 
based—but it will be a free union, 
grounded in the respect of each for the 
integrity of the other.” 

To keep abreast of the times and to 
progress, one must form the habit of 
changing one’s habits. This, said Rufus 
Stickney in the First Unitarian Church, 
Somerville, Mass., is accomplished by ap- 
plying the acid test to one’s mental habits, 
and tends to engender respect for one’s 
Own opinions. Respect for one’s own 
opinions engenders respect for the opin- 
ions of others. 

“What vice has caused greater suffer- 
ing in the history of the world than the 
cardinal sin of intolerance?” asked Mr. 
Stickney. “Toleration of the opinions of 
others does not necessarily predicate a 
compromise in one’s principles. 

“The tolerant man does not condone 
that which he is convinced is wrong; 
even while taking his stand in definite 
opposition, while fighting stanchly for 
what he considers right, he seeks to find 
what good he can in his opponent’s point 
of view. 

“And even when this is impossible, 
when confronted by those who are with- 
out the. pale—those lonely individuals 
who defy the standards and conventions 
with which gregarious mankind has sur- 
rounded itself, he loses nothing of his 
strength if he refrains from casting the 
first stone, from pointing the first finger 
of scorn, from crying ‘Black Sheep’ with 
the crowd.” ; i 

In the First Church, Salem, Mass., 
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which has just called a new minister, 
Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Charles A. 
Whipple preached on loyalty. He urged 
loyalty to friends, to government, .and 
to the Unitarian tenet of man’s brother- 
hood. After leading up to an appeal for 
loyalty to the church and the new minis- 
ter, Mr. Whipple said: 

“Let us support him in every way pos- 
sible, and first of all by going to church. 
We laymen here appreciate your splendid 
attendance to-day, but with us a large or 
small congregation is an incident. With 
a minister it is vital, and one of the chief 
means by which he can tell whether his 
ministry is succeeding or not. A decreas- 
ing Sunday congregation bespeaks disin- 
terest and stagnation in the life of the 
church.” 

Loyalty to church demands also, said 
Mr. Whipple, a willingness to undertake 
those many responsibilities and duties 
always arising in committee and organ- 
ization work. He closed with an appeal 
for loyalty to Jesus and_to that Divine 
Power we call our Father. 

“Art and Religion” was the subject of 
Prof. Cecil Baker’s address in the First 
Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Whenever religion turns her back on 


art,” said Professor Baker, “there are 
always other elements of life, fully con- 
scious of the power of beauty, who are 
more than ready to receive her with open 
hands, that they may exploit her for 
their own ends. Thus art is herself de 
moralized; she becomes the servant of 
the market place, the messenger of lust, 
the destroyer of ideals, rather than the 
standard bearer of beauty. 

“So if we are to square our founda- 
tions, we must bring art and religion into 
their original relationship of oneness, 
each an emanation from the soul of man. 
Let us not, however, confine art to our 
churches, nor limit our religion to the 
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Sabbath. Religion is a living thing in the 
heart of man; let us take it joyously to 
the marketplace, enshrine it in the home 
as well as in the temple. Beauty is a liy- 
ing thing, also, in the heart of man; let 
us find expression for it in the market 
place, in the great outdoors, and above 
all in religious worship.” 

Prof. Arthur E. Wood of the University 
of Michigan spoke of “The Religious 
View of Social Work,” in the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh, Ann. Arbor, Mich. 

“We cannot have good individuals with- 
out a good social order,” he declared, 
“and social workers do not deny the need 
of personal religion, but bring a needed 
emphasis upon the neglected element.” 

The report from Ann Arbor states that 
“Laymen’s Sunday was observed in this 
church to-day, as it has been observed 
with growing interest for several years 
past.” The chapter president, Milton WB. 
Osborn, conducted the service, and gave 
a short talk explaining the laymen’s view 
of the day. 

All over the country chapter presidents, 
other chapter officers, and members 
joined in this annual demonstration of 
the devotion of Unitarian laymen to their 
churches. Newspapers gave wide public- 
ity to the observance, larger congrega- 
tions responded, and it is believed more 
churehes than ever participated in the 
program, 

In announcing the Laymen’s Sunday 
service in Palo Alto, Calif., the church in- 
cluded this postscript to Santa Claus: 

“Dear Santa Claus: For Christmas 
please bring me a portable victrola and 
records for our school, a piano or reed 
organ, a new tract rack, some maps and 
a globe, some blackboards, and other 
things. Best of all I should like some new 
members to join me, and some New Year 
resolutions to attend church more regu- 
larly. The Unitarian Church.” 


Christmas is What? 


SIDNEY S. ROBINS 


O THE PERSON who is not insensible, 

Christmas brings yearly a suggestion 
of what all our life might be like if we 
lived at our best all the time. Borne 
along on the wave of the season, we 
are cheerful, smile easily, act thoughtfully, 
enjoy the children, feel hopeful about 
mankind, are inclined to go to church, 
sense a beautiful haze hanging over our 
common life. We doubtless act a little 
better than we are, because everybody else 
acts a little better than he is and gives 
us a better chance. But we help him, 
too. Here it is again—the “oil of joy.” 

Is it all wasted on us? Some say that 
Christianity is a failure because it has 
not made men peaceful. They are right. 
They are thinking of Christianity as a 
lever, or a definite quantity of force ap- 
plied to raising humanity at a definite 
past time in history. Others say that 
Christianity has never been tried. They 


are right too. They mean Jesus’ ideal 
of life, or the gospel of love and good 
will. 

But the Christmas season reminds us 
that Christianity is also something that 
has to be understood after the image of 
a growing seed. It is a prophecy, or a 
morning suggestion about life. Chris- 
tianity is the spirit of Ohristmas. It is 
the incarnation in a season of a spirit 
which was once incarnated in a man, or 
which the world has conspired to asso- 
ciate with him. Christmas symbolizes 
this spirit of Jesus at work. It renews 
the leadership of the little child in our 
midst, as Jesus taught it. From the 
humble manger, it looks out upon the 
world ever hopefully, expectantly. The 
spiritual power of Christianity is the 
power of a great life to renew vision and 
hope, and to make childhood and Christ- 
mas its own symbols. z 


Religion Around the World 


Conflict of Jews and Arabs 
in Palestine is Considered 


No action was taken by the League of 
Nations Council at its recent meeting in 
Rome on the protest of the Arab popula- 
tion of Palestine against the present civil 
administration of that land under the 
British mandate. The report of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission, dealing 
in part with the dissensions in Palestine 
between the Zionists and the leaders of 
the Arab population, is to be referred by 
the Council to the governments concerned. 

The Arabs, who constitute the great 
majority of the population, refuse to ac- 
cept the idea of a Jewish national home 
in Palestine, and look upon the British 
administration’s grants of land to Jewish 
immigrants as a menace to their tradi- 
tional patrimony. The report admits 
that the “wisdom and impartiality” of 
Sir Herbert Samuel, high commissioner 
for the British Government in Palestine, 
have helped to mitigate the consequences 
of the conflict of interests. It points to 
a contradiction in the mandate. Specifi- 
cally, it promised a national home for 
the Jews; generally, a mandatory power 
is pledged to administer a territory in 
the interests of all the inhabitants. 

Prof. Russell Galt of the American 
University at Cairo, Egypt, believes that 
it is the purpose of the political Zionist 
to put the Moslem and Christian Arabs, 
comprising ninety-three per cent. of the 
population, out of their land and homes. 
Hence, the unusual situation of Moslems 
and Christians united against the Jews. 
The Mandates Commission’s report to the 
League Council, however, reports both 
the British administration in Palestine 
and the Zionist organization as repudiat- 
ing this as a design of the extreme Zion- 
ists. 

Then, there are Arabs who wish to be 
acknowledged as Jews. A tribe in Upper 
Galilee, Arab el Simaini, claims descent 
from Jews who remained in Palestine 
after the destruction of the Temple and 
the Captivity. Having been denied a 
place within Judaism by the rabbis to 
whom they appealed, these people have 
petitioned Commissioner Samuel. He 
sent an official to their camp to investi- 
gate the claim. 

Meanwhile, another Palestine Founda- 
tion fund campaign goes forward in 
America. Since its inception three years 
ago, this fund has spent more than 
$6,000,000 in rebuilding of the Holy Land. 
The president of the Foundation Fund, 
Samuel Untermyer, reports that Arab op- 
position to the Jewish upbuilding of Pal- 
estine has been allayed, largely through 
the practical projects that have greatly 
increased the prosperity of Palestine, in 
which the Arabs are the chief benefi- 
ciaries. : 

At the Foundation Fund Conference in 
New York City, December 7, Louis Mar- 
shall, not a political Zionist, declared: 

“We must build up the land not only 
economically, educationally, and morally, 
but, what is more important from my 
standpoint, religiously. We must remem- 
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ber that, after all, the Jew stands above 
all things on his religion. Where the 
faith was born, where the psalmists sang, 
and where our prophets dreamed, must 
be continued as the spiritual home of 
the Jews of the world.” 


Friends to Continue Service 


After seven notable years of emer- 
gency relief work in war-stricken coun- 
tries, in Mexico, and in earthquake areas 
of Japan, the American Friends Service 
Committee are appealing for funds to 
help them carry on medical and social 
service work in foreign countries and to 
promote good will between the people of 
America and other nations. “Good will 
centers” will be maintained in Germany, 
Austria, Poland, Russia, and Mexico. 
In France, they will continue to support 
two American nurses’ aides; in Austria, 
they will continue and if possible expand 
their anti-tuberculosis work, and super- 
intend a small amount of relief; in Ger- 
many, they will promote the financing of 
a campaign against tuberculosis, espe- 
cially with reference to the children; in 
Poland, they will help provide for the 
eare and education of orphans; and in the 
United States, they will continue, through 
publicity, lectures, and other methods, to 
bring American people into closer touch 
with their European neighbors. The Com- 
mittee will endeavor to keep together the 
nucleus of an organization that can func- 
tion in cases of emergency and encourage 
young people to render service of national 
importance in times of peace. And, while 
avoiding political activities, they will 
continue to develop “the Christian teach- 
ing in regard to war as it has been em- 
phasized by the Quakers for the last 250 
years.” ; 

Religious motives, but not a desire to 
proselyte, have actuated the Friends in 
this service, says a statement by officers 
of the Committee. “The motive,” they 
declare, “is... to give a concrete demon- 
stration of faith and: works. ... The 
field workers have realized that what 
was most needed was not for Friends to 
build up their own denomination, but to 
interpret the Christ spirit to the suffer- 
ing world in ways that could be under- 
stood.” 


Concordat Divides Bavaria 


The concordat providing for Roman 
Catholic control of education in Bavaria, 
of which Tur Rererster made note in the 
issue of December 11, threatens the re 
tirement of the Bavarian Government and 
the dissolution of the Diet. Reporting 
this, a Public Ledger cable says that the 
Bavarian Government was not prepared 
to discover within the borders of this 
chief German stronghold of German Ca- 
tholicism enough anti-clericals to make 
the ratification of the concordat difficult. 

The School Teachers’ Union is fighting 
the concordat because it puts Catholic and 
public schools under the bishops, to whom 
all instructors. and instruction must be 
acceptable. Democrats, Socialists, Fascists, 
and Communists are united in attacking 


it as a medieval instrument that would 
unite church and state—against the pro- 
visions’ of the federal constitution. It 
is reported that the church forces will 
withdraw their ministers from the Cabinet 
if the concordat is not accepted. Its rati- 
fication will then depend on the outcome 
of the ensuing election. 


Baptists Furnish Too Many 
Heretics to Other Churches P 


Baptist clergymen are giving that de- 
nomination unpleasant notoriety for their 
contributions to heresy, protests the 
Watchman Examiner, Baptist fundamen- 
talist weekly. Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, 
it recalls, came from the Baptists. Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter, who debated with 
Dr. John Roach Straton, was a Baptist 
before becoming a Unitarian. Then there 
is Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. Dr. Jus- 
tin W. Nixon, liberal Baptist pastor of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church in Roches- 
ter, N.Y., is being called upon by the 
fundamentalist Presbyterians to with- 


draw and not repeat the Fosdick case. 


Another Baptist minister, in a Presby- 
terian pulpit, Rev. Carlos G. Fuller, as 
noted in THE Recister, has been admitted 
to the New York presbytery, although 
hazy on some orthodox fundamentals. 

“Baptists are furnishing more than 
their share of the conspicuous partici- 
pants in the theological controversy, so 
far as it affects other denominations,” 
the Watchman Examiner continues. “We 
are getting for ourselves an unfortunate 
notoriety.” Baptist liberty is running 
into license, the editorial declares, and 
it prescribes this remedy: 

“What is needed probably is a quicken- 
ing of our ethical sense. . . . It would 
seem to be a matter of simple honesty 
that a man should not stand in the pulpit 
of a church and accept financial support 
from it, when his every utterance tends 
to undermine the faith which at his or- 
dination he pledged himself to defend 
and teach.” 


Anglicans Need Enthusiasts 


Alien to the ears of the American 
churchman is any discussion overseas as 
to whether the English clergy should be 
democratized. The Ohurch Times com- 
plains that the present-day test of a man’s 
fitness for the ministry is not a burning 
zeal to preach the gospel, but his an- 
tecedents. It concedes that it is desirable 
for a priest of the church to be a gentle- 
man, but declares that among gentlemen 
enthusiasm is taboo. That is, the Hng- 
lish Church is suffering from too much 
gentility and not enough enthusiasm. The 
question is immediately practical. There 
is a serious shortage of clergy, and in 
many rural places there is need of or- 
daining men who know local problems. 
The creation of a localized ministry is 
one possibility—the training through a 
short course of mature men and women 
who do possess “enthusiasm,” as is done by 
the Dubose School in the Tennessee moun- 
tains in America, 
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Ministerial Personals 


Rey. Ralph H. Cheever of Boston, Mass., 
is at the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, where he underwent an operation for 
appendicitis. 

' Rey. Lewis G. Wilson is on. leave of 
absence in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Rey. Clifford Newton of the Universal- 
ist Fellowship has been elected minis- 
ter of the Federated Church at Warwick, 
Mass. - : 

Rey. Thomas H. Billings of Woburn, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the First 
Parish of Salem, Mass. 

Rey. T. Theodore Johnson was or- 
dained and installed as minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Littleton, N.H., 
December 4. 

Rey.. Francis P. Daniels was installed 
as minister of the First Unitarian Soci- 
ety at Milford, N.H., December 2. 

Rey. Raymond H. Palmer, associate 
minister of Unity Church, Chicago, has 
accepted a call to Duluth, Minn. 

Rey. Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., has 
been appointed Billings Lecturer, and 
will speak at the People’s Church and 
Liberal Club in Chicago, January 25 
and 26. - 

Rey. Charles F. Andrews of Kingston, 
Mass., died suddenly November 30. 

Rey. Albert Willard Clark died in 
Schenectady, N.Y., December 8. 

Rey. Lorin G. Macdonald of Concord, 


Mass., died November 22. 
' Rey. John Francis Locke of Boston, 
Mass., died November 26. 

Rey. George W. Cutter of Arlington, 


Mass., died November 24. 
Rey. Paul M. McReynolds of Ventura, 
Calif., died December 4. 


Meet to Study Theit Schools 


Universalist and Unitarian church- 
school workers in Salem, Mass., and its 
vicinity, recently organized what is now 
known as the Essex Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist Church School Association, for 
the study of church-school problems and 
the improvement of their own work. The 
group was originally brought together 
after a religious education institute on 
Star Island. ; 

The officers are: President, Annie FB. 
Pousland of Salem; vice-presidents, Miss 
Anna F. Hill of Salem, Miss Adelaide A. 
Lovett of Beverly, Mass.; recording sec- 
retary, Miss Mary A Bell of Beverly; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Grace A. 


“Woodbury of Salem; treastirer, Henry W.. 


Edwards of Salem. 


The Association 
‘meets once a month, 3 


\ 
\ 


“To Give and to Have” 


Always we have been in the habit of 
thinking that when we gave a thing 
away we deprived ourselves of it. We 
have known, of course, that there were 
great compensatory spiritual values and 
gains that came with sacrifices made in 
the spirit of unselfish desire for the no- 
bler ways of living. But here is a way 
“to give and still to have,” to help the 
cause we love and still not to deprive 
ourselves of a competence. It offers the 
greatest dividends in the way of spirit- 
ual satisfaction and assurance, and at 
the same time does not take away our 
material security. 

This idea is fully developed in an at- 
tractive pamphlet issued over the signa- 
ture of the Treasurer of the Association. 
Mr. Fuller points out that there are num- 


bers of people generally interested in pro-. 


moting and encouraging Unitarian work 
who would freely contribute were it not 
for the fact that they are, to a greater 
or less extent, dependent upon the in- 
come of their property. 

Recognizing this situation, several 
large religious and educational organiza- 
tions have made provision whereby they 
agree to accept contributions and then 
contract to pay the giver a definite sum 
in each year during his or her life. Upon 
the death of the giver, the capital of the 
gift is set up as a permanent fund bear- 
ing the donor’s name or such other name 
as he or she may designate, and thus be- 
comes a perpetual benefit to the cause 
which the giver desires to further. 

That the principle underlying this plan 
is sound has been demonstrated by the 
fact that one of the societies adopting it 
has received within a few years over a 
million dollars from givers who are in- 
spired by the desire, first, to promote and 
insure the continuance and extension of 


the work in which they are interested, — 


and, second, to assure to themselves a 
steady and reliable return for life, 

The board of directors of the Associa- 
tion has authorized its fiscal officers to 
enter into agreement of this character 
upon the following schedule: 

The gifts must be in sums of $1,000 
or over; dividends will be paid semi- 
annually as follows: 


To donors between 30 and 40 years of 
age, three per cent. per year for life. 

To donors between 40 and 50 years of 
age, four per cent. per year for life. 

To donors between 50 and 60 years of 
age, five per cent. per year for life. 

To donors over 65 years of age, six per 
cent. per year for life. 


It does not take a very great stretch 
of imagination to see the double advan- 
tage of such a plan. By it the giver re- 
ceives an assured income protected by 
the ample credit of the Association, and 
the future of the Association itself is 
safeguarded not only by the gifts them- 
selves but by the continued active inter- 
est and support of those persons with 


whom it has in this manner a temporal 
as well as spiritual relationship. 

To the many persons who are inter- 
ested in the work of the Association, 
and who have felt that they could not 
afford to give largely to its financial sup- 
port except by will or by other provision 
taking effect after their decease, this plan 
offers the great satisfaction that comes 
with the assurance that they have com- 
pleted their gifts during their lifetime 
minus the feeling that thereby they have 
impoverished themselves. Added to this 
is the further satisfaction arising from 
the knowledge that their action has con- 
tributed both to their own security and 
the permanent advancement of liberal 
Christian thought and practice. 


Cincinnati Church 
to Build Addition 


The First Unitarian Church in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has voted to build a two- 
story addition to the church building to 
house the rapidly growing activities of 
ehurch and Sunday-school. A campaign 
to raise the needed $30,000 is being car- 
ried on among the membership. 

The addition is to be erected at the 
rear of the church, partly over the present 
parish house. It will contain five new 
class rooms, a minister’s study, an 
assembly-room, kitchen, dining-room, and 
sewing-room. This church conducts its 
church school session and its service at 
the same time. Such a plan requires a 
different type of building from the one 
generally used, so arranged that the two 
services can go on without interfering 
with each other. Rey. John Malick, the 
minister, believes that this plan is also 
especially suitable for larger cities where 
there is only one Unitarian church, 


Jaynes Memorial Pulpit 


In memory of Rey. Julian Clifford 
Jaynes, who served the First Unitarian 
Society in Newton, Mass., at West New- 
ton, during his entire active life, members 
of that Society are planning to erect in 


the church a pulpit to cost about $4,000. 


Friends and admirers of Mr. Jaynes, 
members of families who ‘have come 
under his influence, are subscribing to the 
Jaynes Memorial Pulpit. West Newton 
was Mr. Jaynes’s only pastorate. He re- 
ceived many invitations to go elsewhere. 


Pato Aro, Cati.—On the theory that 
an appreciation of nature and nature’s 
laws conduces to attitudes essentially re- 
ligious, the church school endeavors to 
present to pupils of ten to twelve years 
of age a comprehensive view of the na- 
tural universe. Systematic study of the 
Bible is reserved for pupils thirteen years 
or more of age. Prof P. E. Davidson of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, is edu- 


‘cational adviser of the school. 
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Department of Religious Education 


All the members of the department are 
at work in separate parts of the field, 
thus gaining first-hand contact with the 
workers in our schools. 

Dr. Buck, in addition to the general 
work of the Boston office, has spoken before 
a. joint parent-teacher association of Con- 
gregational and Unitarian churches in 
Wellesley Hills, meetings of parents and 
teachers in Hackensack and Plainfield, 
N.J., and at White Plains, NY. ;.addressed 
the Alliance in All Souls Church, New 
York, and the monthly luncheon-meeting 
of Liberal ministers in New York and 
vicinity; and preached at the morning 
service of the Congregational Church in 
Winchester, Mass., on December 7. She 
spoke to the superintendents’ meeting and 
also the regular meeting of the Boston 
Sunday School Union on December 15. 

Dr. Lawrance is doing field work in 
the West, with speaking appointments at 
Kansas City, Topeka, Wichita, Tulsa, and 
Oklahoma City. 


The Beacon Hymnal 

After months of very arduous work in 
its preparation, given first by the Com- 
mittee and later by Dr. Florence Buck 
as special editor; The Beacon Hymnal is 
now issued and ready for use. It presents 
250 hymns and hymn-songs chosen with 
care to meet the needs of the young. 
Forty services and service outlines are 
presented for the ten months of the 
church-school year, with service elements 
to enable leaders to prepare their own 
services. The book is receiving a warm 
welcome from schools that had ordered 
it in advance of publication. It may now 
be found at: headquarters in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco, Copies 
for examination will be sent on approval. 


Plays and Pageants 


The department is especially useful to 
our schools in the materials offered for 
symbolic services of worship at the vari- 
ous festival occasions. 

This year the materials for the Christ- 
mas festival have been in great demand. 
There is, first of all, the Nativity pageant 
published by the Beacon Press, Rey. HE. R. 
Shippen, and Mrs. Shippen, especially 
suited to young people and to a service 
in the church auditorium, which many 
schools are using. An arrangement of 
the Nativity scenes by Mrs. Russell B. 
Tower, of Cohasset, Mass., is well adapted 
to the colonial type of church with the 
high pulpit. Some of our schools have 
adopted the arrangement by Theodore D. 
Bacon, for boys and girls, as the one best 
suited to their needs. In this there are 
speaking parts. This method is used also 
in the scenes arranged by Mrs. Charles F. 
Whiting, originally for the school of the 
First Parish Church, Cambridge, and used 
this year in King’s Chapel School, Boston, 
and in the Newton Center, Mass., School. 
It is hoped that this, with other pageant 
material for the church-school year, pre- 
pared by Mrs. Whiting, may soon be pub- 
lished by the Beacon Press. 

An arrangement of the Nativity scenes 
in tableaux by workers in our school at 
Springfield, Mass., has been much used 
and liked. Some of our schools—Meeting 
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House Hill, Dorchester, for one—use each 
year a pageant-play developed in the 
school and adapted to its needs and situa- 
tion. Where dramatic presentations are 
not attempted, slides of Nativity paint- 
ings, which they intersperse with carols 
and readings, are used in the Christmas 
service. Lists of the plays and slides may 
be had on application. 

A few costumes suitable for use in 
pageants and Bible drama may be rented 
at moderate price from the department. 
This service will be enlarged if there is 
a demand for it. 


The New York Office 


The activities of the New York office of 
the department of religious education con- 
tinue to be centered about the training 
class, which is having a successful career. 
All the lectures have been informing and 
valuable, and the course has still a month 
to run. It may be recalled that classes 
are held on Tuesday evenings at 5.15 and 
at 7.15. 

A number of conferences with church- 
school workers have been held, of which 
the one at Rutherford on December 14 
may be taken as a sample. The parents 
and teachers of the church school were 
invited to meet in the parish house at 
four o’clock on Sunday afternoon. About 
thirty of them gathered for that purpose, 
and listened to the secretary as he ex- 
pounded the ideals and aims of religious 
education and explained the plan and pur- 
pose of the Beacon Course. Afterwards, 
tea was served, and there was an op- 
portunity for answering questions and 
for personal conference. Such meetings 
have been held in Montclair, Staten 
Island, and Flushing. 

Mr. Fairley has addressed a Univer- 
salist Sunday-school convention at the 
Liberal Church in Mt. Vernon, and has 
spoken before a woman’s club in Rock- 
ville Center, N.Y., and before the thou- 
sand or more children of the Flushing 
High School. 

The Beacon 


Are all our schools taking notice of the 
enlarged Beacon, with new departments 
of especial interest to’ children? Many 
words of commendation as to the improve- 
ment in our paper have been received. 
When the attractive Christmas number is 
distributed, there will surely be an in- 
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creased demand for each week’s issue, 
and that should mean a larger subscrip- 
tion list for each school. 


President’s Appointments 


Dr. Eliot’s appointments for January 
and the first week of February are as 
follows: 

Sunday, January 4. Appleton Chapel, 
Harvard University. 

Monday, January 5. Address at. the 
Harvard Theological School. 

Conduct morning prayers at Harvard 
College for the week beginning January 4. 

Sunday, January 11. First Church, 
Providence, R.I. 

January 13. 
Boston. 

January 16. Board of Trustees of the 
Hackley School at New York. ; 

Sunday, January 18. Dedication ser- 
mon at new church in Richmond, Va. 

January 20-22. Meeting of the United 
States Board of Indiaii Commissioners 
at Washington. ) 

Sunday, February 1. Installation of 
Rey. T. H. Billings at the First Church, 
Salem. 

Sunday, February 8. Installation of 
Rey. V. IT. Pomeroy at the First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 


Meeting of Directors at 


Preaching Appointments 


The preaching appointments for Rey. 
Walter Reid Hunt, general field secre- 
tary, have been at Baltimore, Md., Lan- 
easter, Pa., Hollis, N.Y., Plainfield, N.J., 
Buffalo, N.Y., Ottawa, Ontario, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 9 

Mr. Patterson’s preaching appointments 
as field secretary have been at Second 
Church in Salem, Mass., First Parish, 
Hingham, Mass., Walpole, Mass., Milford, 
N.H., Littleton, N.H., Manchester, N.H., 
and First Parish in Dorchester, Mass. 


Hontywoop, Carir.—The Unitarian 
Church has voted to affiliate with the 
Southern California Council on Interna- 
tional Relations, a newly formed body 
consisting of delegates from representative 
religious, educational, and civic organiza- 
tions, and dedicated to the study of ways 
and means of improving international 
good-will and co-operation. 


MAKE YOUR 


PLANS NOW 


to attend 
THE 100th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
| of the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


BOSTON, MAY 10th to 17th, 1925 


; 


\ 
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The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


Room 10, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gautacuer, President 
Miss Louisr Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Canouine S. Aturrton, Secretary 
Miss Extsasnrs B. Taacunr, Asst. Secretary 


Executive Board: 
December Meeting 


The 364th meeting of the Executive 
Board was held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Friday, December 12, Mrs. 
Gallagher presiding. Thirty-six board and 
committee members were present from 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and New York. 

The president during the past month 
has addressed neighborhood meetings at 
Rockland, Norwell, Dover, Westboro, West 
Roxbury, BH. P. Channing, Dorchester, 
Wellesley Hills, and Canton, Mass., and 
Hxeter, N.H. 

Mrs. Budlong, field secretary, after 
leaving Lincom and Omaha, Neb., kept 
appointments in Quincy and Chicago, II1., 
Marietta and Cincinnati, Ohio, Louisville, 
Ky.; and in Wheeling, W. Va., after ad- 
dressing the Alliance group on Saturday, 
she occupied the pulpit Sunday. Pitts- 
burgh, Germantown, and Lancaster, Pa., 
bring her schedule to the holidays. 

The treasurer announced that the fol- 
lowing names have been placed in me- 
moriam: Mrs. Martha J. Noyes, by the Al- 
liance of Malden, Mass.; Mrs. Marion 
Deering Noyes, by that of Portland, Me. ; 
and Mrs. Addie Packard True, by that of 
Augusta, Me. 

“The board put on record its sense of 
loss in the passing of three former direc- 
tors: Miss Grace M. Burt of Newton, 
Mass., Mrs. James M. Morton of Fall 
River, Mass., and Mrs. William E. Barry 
of Kennebunk, Me.; and of Miss Rebecca 
Williams Hawes, founder of the branch 
at Ridgewood, N.J., which bears her name. 
Miss Burt served as compiler of the Al- 
liance Manual, and at the time of her 
death was secretary of the International 
Committee. All. rendered consecrated 
service to the cause of Liberal religion. 

The resignation of Mrs. Sumner Cool- 
idge as chairman of the Committee on 
Southern Work was accepted with re- 
gret and sincere appreciation of her 
service. She will remain a member of 
the committee. Miss Stella P. Beard, of 
Boston, a former director of The Alliance, 
was elected chairman to succeed Mrs. 
Coolidge. The board sent greetings to 
Mrs. Jeanette B. Damon, who has been 
obliged to leave Shelter Neck for the 
North on account of illness. 

The International report quoted from 


a letter received from the Khasi Hills” 


Unitariin Union expressing thanks for 
money received from The Alliance. 
was used for printing 1,000 copies of the 
new hymn book. The daughter of Dr. 
Capek of Prague is a student at Chan- 
ning House School, London, where she has” 
made a place for herself at once. The 


British League contributes toward her 


This ~ 


Word and Work Department 


expenses. Mrs. Katherine Weller in 
Czechoslovakia is very grateful for warm 
clothing for children, which has been sent 
her. She is now caring for two little 
girls and a boy and would appreciate 
further gifts. 

Miss Sears, for the College Centers 
Committee, reported continued good work 
among the young folk of Lincoln, Neb., 
and Berkeley, Calif., and told of the new 
interest in the Unitarian Girls’ Club at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Here 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake is attracting many 
students to the Unitarian Church, where 
he is preaching. 

Anniversary Week is May 10-16; Al- 
liance Day will be Wednesday, May 13. 
Will branches plan to send delegates, and 
contribute toward their expenses? 

Mrs. F. A. Croft of St. Louis, Mo., has 
been added to the central committee on 
Religious Education; Mrs. Thomas J. 
Rees of Jamaica Plain, Mass., to that on 
Friendly Links; Miss Helen Nicolay of 
Washington, D.C., to that on Young 
People; Mrs. Elmo A, Robinson of Palo 
Alto, Calif., to that on Social Service, to 
succeed Mrs. J. J. Harris. 

The resignation of Mrs: William H. 
Morgan, of Nashville, as director for 
Tennessee, was accepted with appreciation 
of her service. 

New York State is entitled to an ad- 
ditional director. Mrs. C. G. Post of New 
‘Brighton Alliance, Staten Island, was 
elected. 

Southern reports showed the usual good 
courage ; more committees in line with Al- 
liance departments, good programs in 
which members have a part, and always 
a keen sense of responsibility to the com- 
munity. “We are few in Texas, but loyal 
and hardy. Our reports look little, but 
it really means that we have worked hard 
for what little shows on paper.” 

Six Massachusetts directors told the 
story of their branches, large and small. 
One report mentioned increased attendance 
at meetings because of the efforts of a 
transportation committee that calls for dif- 
ferent members who might not otherwise 
be able to be present, and says every 
country branch should have such a com- 
mittee. 

The board voted to hold its out-of- 
Boston meeting in New York, February 
13, 1925, with the West Side Alliance. 
This will be Middle States and Canada 
Day. 


Meetings in January 
at 25 Beacon Street 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches will be held in Channing Hall, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, January 5, 1925, 
at 10.80 am. Subject and speakers: 


Post-Office Mission: Mrs. Henry OC. 
Parker, Mrs. C. W. Gerould. 
Cheerful Letter Exchange: Mrs. W. B. 


Nichols, Mrs. H. A. Stevens. 

Branch workers are urged to come and 
contribute to a discussion of the mean- 
ing and scope of these two departments 
of The Alliance which for so many years 
have proved their value to countless per- 
sons. Mrs. Caroline 8, Atherton will pre- 
side. 
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Cheerful Letter Conference, Friday, 
January 2, 10.80 A.M. 

Post-Office Mission Conference, Friday, 
January 16, 11 a.m. Speaker: Rev. 
George F. Patterson, New England Field 
Secretary. 

International Conference, Monday, Jan- 
uary 19, 11 a.m. Rey. Henry Wilder 
Foote will speak on the “Liberal Reli- 
gious Movement Abroad.” International 
chairmen and all others interested will 
be cordially welcome. 


Madame Loyson’s Letter 


In the years since Madame Loyson’s 
work for convalescent soldiers at her 
Paris home has no longer been needed, 
she has devoted herself heart and soul to 
the children in the devastated regions. For 
this work Alliance branches and members 
have contributed generously, and we hear 
that the name of The Alliance stands for 
something very real and helpful in these 
stricken villages. Ten libraries, with 
each book stamped Don de l Alliance des 
Femmes Ohrétiennes Progressistes des 
Etats-Unis, haye carried cheer to young 
and old in many a home, while several 
other libraries haye been given by Alli- 
ance women as individuals. Libraries 
cost from one to two hundred dollars, 
and are often given in memoriam. Ma- 
dame Loyson selects the books for these 
libraries, which contain a few French 
translations of American classics. 

Many Alliance women will not see Ma- 
dame Loyson’s annual letter recently sent 
to branches and members who have con- 
tributed, so a few paragraphs may tell 
her story: “Our library work goes on 
more actively than ever. During the past 
year, seven new libraries have been given, 
and books added to many of our old li- 
braries. In speaking to the school teachers; 
the words of Thoreau have continually 
come to my mind: ‘How many a man 
has dated a new era in his life from the 
reading of a book!’ and I do feel by the 
choice of books given, and the avidity 
with which they are read, new horizons 
are being opened to both young and old. 
A long list of schools that we have visited 
and found in a pitiful condition is still 
before me. May I ask for your continued 
support in helping to give to some of 
these localities the books they so urgently 
need? No Christmas gift could bring 
more joy than books to these ruined vil- 
lages.” 

After telling of the varied social needs 
and activities, the sewing classes, games, 
lantern slides, and an “operetta charm- 
ingly acted by these village amateurs,” 
Madame Loyson says: “At the end of 
August we closed our Barrack at Long- 
pont, owing to the serious illness of Mlle. 
Pont, whose health broke down after 
seven years of devoted service in our 
work during and after the war. We have 
decided not to put another worker in her 
place, but to work henceforth in conjunc- 
tion with the school teachers, who are ~ 
willing to devote themselves to organiz- 
ing and carrying out social work in their 
villages. We remain, moreover, at the dis- 
posal of the school teachers in the fifty- 
five villages where we have given libra- 
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ries, and they do not hesitate to notify 
us of any special case needing help.” 

Contributions for libraries, complete or 
in part, or for the general work, may be 
sent to The Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., and will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Madame Loyson sends the names, ad- 
dresses, and “at home” days of the 
officers and several members of the Paris 
Alliance, and of the ministers of the 
Church of the Oratoire. She extends a 
most cordial invitation to” all Alliance 
women coming to Paris to meet these 
French friends and herself. The writer 
will gladly give letters of introduction, 
and can assure Alliance women that it 
is a rare privilege to meet Madame Loy- 
son, a Philadelphian by birth. 

MartHa Everett St. Jonny, 


Ohairman of The International 
Committee of The Alliance. 


Greetings from Oxford, England 


In a recent letter expressing pleasure 
at receiving the congratulations of The 
Alliance on the completion of his eightieth 
year, Dr. J. Hstlin Carpenter says: 

“T onee had the privilege of attending 
a meeting of The Alliance at the Con- 
ference at Saratoga, N.Y., in 1894, and 
I well remember the impression of 
buoyant hopefulness and activity which 
it left upon me. Your Alliance stimulated 
the formation of a similar League in this 
country; and the columns of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RecistTeR tell me of the help you 
continuously render to our common cause. 
I pray, therefore, express to your Execu- 
tive Board my sincerest thanks for the 
congratulations with which they have 
honored me. Whatever strength is vouch- 
safed to me in the years that remain 
shall assuredly be devoted to the main- 
tenance and promotion of the principles 
which we uphold together. May the 
friendship between our two countries be 
increasingly enriched as we grow into 
closer sympathy in religious thought and 
life.” 


Notes from the Field 


Word comes from Cincinnati, Ohio, of 
the formation of a new Associate Alliance 
composed of the branches at Louisville, 
Ky., Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio, and 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tulsa, Okla., wrote: “Our women are 
more in earnest and more active than ever 
before, and next year will be the best 
yet.” This young branch is showing 
splendid earnestness in its work, raising 
goodly sums of money, featuring a literary 
program, sewing for the Public Health 
Association, and sending delegates to the 
conference meetings. 

West Roxbury, Mass., solves the bur- 
densome money-getting problem by hold- 
ing a fair only once in two years and 
raising successfully a similar amount in 
the alternating year by means of a budget. 

Channing Club at Berkeley, Calif., is 
continuing to hold successful meetings 
and attracting to them members of the 
liberal clubs of other denominations. The 
influence of this club is also felt in Eu- 
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gene, Ore., and Palo Alto, Calif., where 
similar clubs are being formed. 


JuLty 25-Avueust 1 


This date, we hope, is the final choice 
for Alliance Week at the Isles of Shoals. 
Confusion may have arisen through the 
announcement of other dates, but please 
note that our Alliance delegates will find 
interesting meetings from July 25 to Au- 
gust 1. 

We are glad to welcome a new Junior 
Alliance in Athol, Mass., with officers as 
follows: President, Janette Ellis; vice- 
president, Marion Mann; secretary, Merle 
Woodward, 124 Highland Ave.; treasurer, 
Rachel H. Smith. 

The branch at Keokuk, Iowa, is the 
third one in The Alliance to report 100 
per cent. representation as voters on the 
Citizenship Honor Roll. 

At Duluth, about forty Alliance mem- 
bers and guests assembled in the tea- 
room of the Glass Block for a luncheon 
in honor of the field secretary. The next 
day she addressed the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club at its noon-day 
gathering, telling them of the Annual 
Exhibit of Woman’s Activities their New 
York City chapter holds each autumn. 


Instructions for Treasurers 


The Treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 
wishes to express her gratitude to those 
branch treasurers holding office last year, 
for their loyal support and co-operation, 
and welcomes those who have taken 
office this year. She offers the following 


.suggestions as a reminder to the former 
treasurers and for the instruction of the 


newcomers in order to facilitate both 
their work and hers. 

1. Remember that the financial year 
of the National Alliance ends on April 30, 
and any money received for dues or 
other purposes after that date cannot be 
shown in the next issue of the Manual. 
All branches are urged to adopt the same 
date, making all appropriations, sending 
membership dues, and closing their books 
April 30, even if meetings be held in May 
or June. 

2. Collect annual. dues promptly and 
send one-third to the general treasury 
as soon as collected, certainly before 
April 30. This year thirty-one branches 
were not heard from in time to include 
their records! 

3. In sending appnat dues be sure to 
state: 

Branch name. 

Treasurer’s name and address. 
Amount enclosed. 

Number of members paying $1. 
Number of members paying local fee. 
Amount of local fee. 

Caleulate amount of national dues as 
follows: 


30 members paying $1 equals ~ $30 
12 members paying 25c. “ 3 
Total receipts $33 


One-third of $33 equals $11 


Each branch must reckon at least 
three dollar members, and only dollar 
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members can be delegated to business 
meetings of The Alliance. 

4. Draw all checks to The Alliance of 
Unitarian Women and mail to the treas- 
urer at 25 Beacon Street. This includes 
the one-third membership dues, life mem- 
bership, and gifts made in memoriam, all 
contributions for Southern work and for 
Appeals published each month at the 
end of the Word and Work Department. 
Money intended for societies listed on 


page 84 in the Manual should be sent. 


directly to their treasurers. 

Do all these things without regard to 
the Manual blanks, which will be mailed 
to branch secretaries on May 1. These 
blanks are only for records to be pub- 
lished in the new Manual:later in the 
year, and should be returned June 1. 

Finally, do your utmost to increase the 
membership and the treasury of your 
own branch and so assist the steady 
growth of the whole organization, which 
since 1891 has grown from 3,877 to 24,993 
members, and is shown in the ever- 
increasing amount of money raised by 
branches—$15,551,02 in 1891 to $302,068.24 
in the past year. 


New England Associate Alliance 


The mid-winter meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance will be held 
at the First Unitarian Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass., on Thursday, January 15, 1925. 

Morning session, 10.45 a.m. Speakers: 
Mrs. Roderick Stebbins, Milton, Mass.; 
subject, “The Diagonal Path.”  Wait- 
still H. Sharp, A.B., Director of Reli- 
gious Education, Second Church School, 
Boston; subject, “Church School Prob- 
lems.” Miss Mabel Buffington, Worces- 
ter; subject, “The Story of the Conserva- 
tion of Clothing.” Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
First Parish in Brookline; subject, “Re- 
cruiting the Ministry.” 

Afternoon session, 2.30 p.m. Speaker: 
Rey. Miles Hanson, First Church in Rox- 
bury; subject, “The Goal of Life.” 

Train leaves Boston at 9.15 a.m.; re- 
turning, leaves Worcester at 5 p.m. Dele- 
gates desiring to be entertained over night 
will please notify Miss Carter, First 
Unitarian Church, Court Hill, Worcester; 
Mass. 


Appeals 


The list of appeals stands as follows. 
The total amount desired amounts to quite 
a goodly sum; the attention of the 
branches is called to this fact. Money is 
coming, but coming slowly, and the Ap- 


- peals Committee asks the co-operation of — 


all the ‘branches in meeting these larger 
demands. Please send checks promptly 
to The Alliance of Unitarian Women, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Young People’s Week 


The annual Young People’s Week will 
be observed from February 15 to 21, 
1925. February 15 will be Young People’s 
Sunday, and it is hoped each Y. P. R. U. 
society will arrange to assume entire 
charge of the service of worship in the 
respective churches, even to the preaching 
of the sermon. Societies seeking informa- 
tion, ideas, or names of possible speakers 
should communicate at once with the 
yarious headquarters of the Y. P. R. U. 
A eomplete account of arrangements for 
Young People’s Week will be published in 
January. 


An Essay Contest 


The Religious Education Association, 
308 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il., 
has announced a contest with prizes of 
$50, $25, and $10 for-the best essay pre- 
sented by any young people’s group of 
high-school age on the topic “Does It 
Make Any Difference to Our Town 
Whether or Not Our Church Continues 
Its Sunday Services and Its Other Activi- 
ties?’ The prizes will be awarded to 
groups, not individuals, and no report 
will be considered in which less than five 
people have participated. Adult guidance 
is to be minimized, and the papers, not to 
exceed 2,500. words, must be mailed to 
the Assotiation before March 1, 1925. The 
judges will be Dr. William Chalmers 
Covert, Ernest Hamlin Abbott, and Mar- 
garet Taylor. 


Alexander Szenti-Vanyi, president of 
the Francis David Association of Transyl- 
yania, which has many branches like the 
Y. P. R. U., is studying this year at Har- 
yard pis School. 


\ 
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Miss James Reports from Holland 


We have wanted to hold a meeting of 
the international secretaries of organiza- 
tions allied with the Leiden International 
Bureau, but lack of funds makes such 
a meeting difficult. We hope to have it 
in April or May, and are already making 
plans. Mr. Noordhoff, who gives a great 
deal of time to the Bureau, thought it 
would be well if I could meet him to get 
acquainted, and to talk over plans and 
problems. Accordingly, he proposed we 
meet at the Oolgaardthuis, at Arnhem, 
Holland, on October 27 and 28. 

I learned more in half an hour’s con- 
versation than in two years of writing 
letters. Here are descriptions of the three 
organizations about which, I suppose, you 
have known even less than I did. 

The V. C. J. B. (ae. Free Christian 
Young People’s Union) was formed’ in 
1919, and has 105 branches with 3,000 
members, from eighteen to thirty-five 
years old. Some branches are affiliated 
with churches and meet there, others are 
independent and hire halls or use the 
homes of members for their meetings. 
The leaders are generally former stu- 
dents. The branches hold monthly meet- 
ings with speakers, and fortnightly “sec- 
tions” at which they study books or have 
discussions. Large branches split into 
several sections, according to the interests 
of the members. During the year, several 
national conferences are held at the Ool- 
gaardthuis or in camps. The fee, includ- 
ing railroad fare, is the same for all, so 
those who live farther away need not be 
prevented from coming. This would, of 
course, not be practicable over the whole 
United States, but might be tried for local 
conferences. At the election conference, 
one vote is allowed the branches for every 
fifty members, with at least one vote to 
each branch. The dues vary with the 
local branches, each of which sends a 
percentage to the national organization. 
The V. C. J. B. publishes a monthly paper 
for members, and another for leaders. 
From time to time, it publishes books for 
general information and for study pur- 
poses. 

The students belong to the V. C. S. B. 
(Free Christian Student Union). This 
has a similar organization with but seven 
branches, one each for the universities of 
Amsterdam, Leiden, Rotterdam, Delft, 
Utrecht, Groningen, and Wageningen, with 
a total of 750 members. The branches 


hold meetings twice each week, once in 


the evening when there is a sermon by a 
member, and once for a_ get-together 
luncheon. They also haye “sections” 
which meet once a month to discuss social 
and other topics. The VY. C. 8S. B. holds 
two winter conferences at the Oolgaardt- 
huis, as well as musical, medical, and 
other conferences at which well-known ex- 
perts speak. It publishes various pam- 
phlets, among which is one on the prin- 
ciples of the Union as seen by. different 
members. It also publishes a Year Book 
which includes reports on internal (i.e., 
local) life, external (i.¢., national) life, 
delegates’ meetings, camps for boys and 
girls, the Oolgaardthuis, international re- 
lations, ete. During the last two years, 
we have received its weekly paper, “The 
Berichten.” The V. ©. 8. B. is strictly 


limited to active students. Those who 
have ceased to be students haye a club 
of their own with get-together meetings, 
and, I believe, may take part as honorary 
members in some of the activities of the 
Union. 

Since I had not known before just 
what the Oolgaardthuis was, and since 
the rest of you probably know even less, 
allow me to explain. The word means 
simply “the house of Mr. Oolgaardt,”’ and 
it was given by his daughter to’ the 
Vv. C. J. B. and the V. C.-S. B., together 
with 15,000 guilders, to make it over for 
their use. It is situated on the bank of 
the Rhine, which flows beyond the gar- 
den wall. It is charmingly furnished, 
and has all sorts of comforts and lux- 
uries. The room I most loved was the 
library, with its broad windows over- 
looking the river, and its picture of Mr. 
Oolgaardt, who looks a bit like Longfel- 
low. The chapel or lecture room now 
has a very fine grand piano, and in the 
library there is a good organ. ‘The house 
is always available for meetings. It is 
used for the winter conferences of the two 
unions, and there was also a conference 
there in August. Likewise, it is avail- 
able for individuals who may wish to 
stay there on their way though Arnhem, 
for a period of rest or quiet study. The 
Oolgaardthuis is maintained by the 
Vv. C. J. B..and the V. C. S. B. at a con- 
siderable expense, but is decidedly worth 
it, I should think. I envy them for being 
very proud of it, so beautiful, comfort- 
able, practical, and ideally situated at 
the outskirts of the town, with lovely 
eountry all about. 

The V. C. J. B. and the V. C. S. B. co- 
operate during the summer to run camps 
at Sleen for younger boys and girls, 
where both sports and religion figure. The 
boys’ camps are run by the older men, 
with two girls for house mothers; the 
girls’ camps are run by the older girls, 
with two men for night watchmen. The 
charges are small, about $5.60 for ten 
days; and last summer, there were in all 
some 1,200 boys, about sixty to seventy- 
five at a time. It seems to me work very 
worth while. I suppose, in America, it 
is done by other organizations. 

The L. I. B. (Leiden International Bu- 
reau) is still a very loose organization, 
run by Mr. Noordhoff. The work is now 
becoming too much for him, however. 

Mr. Noordhoff and I discussed the pro- 
posed meeting of the international secre- 
taries which it is planned to call at the 
Oolgaardthuis. We hope Mr.-Clapp from 
England, and the representatives of the 
three German organizations, will be able 
to come, and perhaps others. We also 
discussed the proposal that we proviae 
for the reception of members of member 
organizations traveling in our countries. 
Mr. Noordhoff is to send a list of the in- 
ternational secretaries to each secretary. 
It will then be up to these secretaries to 
communicate with each other the facts 
relative to the travels of any member of 
his organization, giving pertinent infor- 
mation, and granting any requests for 
assistance or hospitality. One more thing 
We discussed, the proposal that each or- 
ganization should send annually to the 
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L. I. B. a program of its proposed activi- 
ties for the coming year with a brief re- 
port of the last years’ work, such re 
ports to be available through’ the L. I. B. 
to all member organizations. 

MARGARET JAMES, 


International Secretary, 8S. F. R. L. 


In and about New York 


The New York young people are active. 
As a federation they are working out an 
interdenominational scheme with the Uni- 
versalists and Young Friends. <A very 
successful joint rally at the Friends’ 
Meeting House was followed, a week 
later, by the first of a series of discus- 
sions arranged for the same _ group. 
Twelve young people dined together at 
“Our Cafeteria” on Hast 25th Street, and 
joined in a lively after-dinner discussion 
led by Dr. John H. Lathrop on “Present- 
day Problems of Living.” 

Sara Comins, executive secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, spent 
ten days in New York City before Thanks- 
giving. She visited societies in Brooklyn 
(Second), Yonkers, Hollis, Montclair, 
Orange, and Plainfield, N.J., attended a 
dinner dance given by the Old Fort Club, 
Brooklyn (First), and a dance at the 
Unity Club of the West Side Church. 

The Y. P. R. U. board of directors held 
its regular November meeting in New 
York at Unitarian headquarters on Sun- 
day, November 23. Directors were pres- 
ent from New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,‘and Meadville. 

The Unity Club of the West Side Church 
is studying “Comparative Religions” at its 
weekly Sunday evening meetings. On the 
first Sunday of the month, one member 
gives a talk on the history, geography, 
and general background of an important 
country. The next week, a native of that 
eountry tells of its religious beliefs,— 
India, for example. The third week, an 
unprejudiced* observer, who knows the 
country and its religion, explains its ef- 
fect on the people. 
club discusses this particular religion as 
compared with Christianity. 

The Zodiac Club of Yonkers, N.Y., is 
conducting a series of meetings addressed 
by speakers on social service, one of whom 
has been an official of the local charity 
organization, and another, a captain of 
the Salvation Army. 

The Old Fort Club, Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., is devoting this 
year’s program to the discussion of out- 
lawry of war. So interesting are the 
meetings, with addresses and forums, that 
Dr. John H. Mellish of the neighboring 
Episcopal Church has arranged to have 
his young people meet on alternate Sun- 
day evenings that they may attend the 
Old Fort Club meetings. 

The Eliot Club, Orange, N.J., has de- 
veloped an interesting form of meeting 
which is opened with a service, followed 
by a brief business meeting. The more 
serious part of the program is usually 
an address or discussion, after which a 
social hour is held, with the reading of a 
play, carol singing, or some other diver- 
sion. A hymn brings the meeting to a 
close. The club is undertaking a canvass 
for CHRISTIAN REGISTER subscriptions. 


The Christian Register 


The Hollis Pioneers are primarily a 
discussion group, considering, under the 
leadership of Miss Mary Lawrance, the 
Unitarian faith. They have pledged a 
generous sum to the church which was 
recently organized, although the church 
school and the Pioneers have been or- 
ganized more than a year. The Hollis 
and Flushing societies are arranging an 
evening of joint dramatics. 

The Samuel Longfellow Club of Brook- 
lyn (Second) meets fortnightly with a 
supper, social hour, fireside discussion, 
and candle-light service. In the absence 
of an open fireplace, an electric heater 
has been pressed into service, which has 
proved a most cheerful and satisfactory 
substitute. 


Broadcastings 


The Unitarian Young People’s Society 
of Melrose, Mass., presented their annual 
play, “The Cool Collegians,” in the parish 
house on the evening of Thanksgiving 
Day. Fifty dollars was realized for the 
Society’s activities. The play was re- 
peated in Stoneham on December 13. 
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The Society in Rockland, Mass., has 
raised money, by giving a play, to pay off 
the last mortgage on the church. 


During November, the Clapboard Trees 
Club of Westwood, Mass., presented to 
the First Parish Church of that town a 
beautiful oak pulpit and altar table for 
which the club has been working during 
the past two years. The service of pres- 
entation was under the direction of the 
officers: Genevieve Muder, president; 
Sarah Burke, vice-president; and Viola 
Thompson, secretary. 


The Channing Club of the Unitarian 
Church in Indianapolis, Ind., staged a 
minstrel show and burlesque in collabora- 
tion with two other societies of the church 
during November. A sum of $50 was 
realized from the entertainment, half of 
which was available for the work of the 
Y. P. R. U. The members of the Club 
are also participating in a campaign seek- 
ing to-.raise sufficient funds before New 
Year’s, 1925, for the erection of a new 
community house. 


The fourth week, the. 


Statement of Income and Expenses of the Y. P. R. U. 
During Period of Unitarian Campaign 


In urging compliance with requests for support of the dramatic part of Young 
People’s Week, and that the collection in each church on Young People’s Sunday be 
given to the central Y. P. R. U., many of our friends have sought definite informa- 
tion as to where we get our money and how we spend it. The Finance Committee 
accordingly submits the following statement. Please note that the existence of any 
balance at the end of the present fiscal year depends on the success of Young People’s 
Week and a generous response to our appeal for affiliation dues. 


Estimates 
for the 
FOR THE YEAR PNDED Year Hnded 
April 30, Aprils0, April30, April 30, 
1922 1928 1924 1925 
Balance at beginning of year............... $1,746.31 $4,849.33 $4,412.70 $3,201.47 
INCOME 
Endowment Fund..........+.2+++e++-+-+.91,800.00 $2,016.72 $2,000.00 $2,500.00 
Young People’s Week: ae: . 
Sunday collections ssa. 2 cite citiersisisisise sels 1,160.49 668.55 836.14 800.00 
DramMaties He Pes Wo tcacotas he ahoteta maleate aye: 684.87 353.54 1,101.93 900.00 
Affilfation® DUES. «hie crac: olsrsee aratelelar. Meyele sete 238.30 1,429.82 995.80 1,000.00 
Miscellaneous ees «:iShs.. csv ttelteialt de «ci troll tales 216.54 326.11 462.01 400.00 
Unitarian Campaign; Ine; sae sine. -eieieelsle 5,000.00 — a a 
Income received: each year.........+... $9,100.20 $4,794.74 $5,395.88 $5,600.00 
EXPENSES 
Salaries? s 2 Chkaths ters aners «fare ere tenetouete ele ele tiers 0% $4,088.35 $3,227.00 $2,426.31 $4,440.00 
Traveling” Hixpenses/..(3/i552. «acietict. cisweiss 846.67 269.50 956.43 1,500.00 
Printing, Postage, Stationery, etc............ 582.85 623.377 929.16 675.00 
Publicity : j 
General: tiypraigta«: ceere chewed srepetele i Wareiese\s Seavenrays 229.73 176.47 117.27 125.00 
Betas aeeropas apysites Sarees eesouas susreis erakeyele = 258.64 664.65 240.00 
Unitarian News Service............... _— —_ 225.00 — 
Christian Register “Word and Work”... — —- — 400.00 
Young People’s Week at Shoals............ 100.58 — — 200.00 
Miscellaneous? 25.03 gers eisai s Uses a tivisec’sls ee 149.00 326.39 64.00 55.00 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals... — — 1,224.29 — 
Unitarian Campaign By and With Young 
POO pe let aycrahpats ths feneve ile INOS causes esve whale eae 350.00 — — 
Expenses applicable to each year....... $5,997.18 $5,231.87 $6,607.11 $7,635.00 
Balance at end Of year...........sseceees $4,849.83 $4,412.70 $3,201.47 $1,166.47 
NOTES: 


A substantial amount of Affiliation Dues applicable to the year ended April 30, 
1922, were received during the following year. 

During the year ended April 30, 1923, a major part of Traveling Expenses for 
young people’s work was paid by the Unitarian Campaign By and With Young 
People, and through a special working agreement with the Department of Religious 


Education. 
Hy 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of January 22, 1925 
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The publishers promise us a new annual. 


A Fraternity of Service 


We have had each year our best poems, best 


short stories, best editorials, best plays, best movies, and so on. We are now to have a volume 
of best sermons, collected and edited by Joseph Fort Newton, and published by Harcourt 
Brace and Company. The first volume, which covers the church year, 1923 to 1924, has just been issued. 


It is a revealing volume. 
cadences. 


Young. men and old men speak, liberals and orthodox. 


There are twenty sermons from as many preachers. 
Many creeds are represented, many 


In these sermons are many 


points of view. Yet there is a unity of utterance that is remarkable. It would be difficult, indeed, to put 


the proper sectarian tag on these preachers. 


the same divine fraternity, fellow-workers in the beloved community. 


Secretary Mellon Speaks 
WILLARD REED 


TAXATION: THE PHOPLH’S BUSINESS. By 
Andrew W. Mellon. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. ’ 

Secretary Mellon has had put together 
an important little book. It is important, 
_ because it emanates from a source so in- 

fluential in the field of taxation, and be- 
cause here are set forth many. important 
facts. It is simply and clearly put, con- 
sidering the difficulties of the subject. 

At the very outset, in the title, we 
meet one of the easy assumptions that 
will weaken the book for many readers. 
We are told that taxation is the people’s 
business. It is their concern, certainly, 
but it is the business chiefly of experts, 
and the people can only express their 
satisfaction or the reverse. 

All through these easy assumptions 
there runs an unconsciousness, real or 
assumed, of differing views. We are not 
saying that those who object to the posi- 
tion of Mr. Mellon are always right, but 
he could haye been more effective in his 
statements had he dealt with obvious 
and fundamental objections. For instance, 
few people believe that all money accumu- 
lated in the United States has come to 


its present owners solely as the just fruit’ 


of admirable American energy and enter- 
prise. The whole principle of ‘unearned 
- increment” seems left out of consideration 
in these pages, and without its considera- 
tion no discussion of taxation would sat- 
isfy those people who want taxation to be 
politically and socially just,‘as well as 
financially successful. 

There are many excellent tables for 
reference, with compact summaries of 
Official figures on taxation statistics; and 
there are many sound and important 
points made incidentally on matters often 
misunderstood, such as, for instance, the 
great predominance of tax-exempt securi- 
ties issued by the States over the total 
amount issued by the Federal government. 
There are some evident defects in pres- 
entation,.particularly repetitions due to 
the patching together of reports and ad- 
dresses. 

The first chapter treats of “Principles,” 


and seems to summarize them all in the 
familiar phrase, “What the traffic will 
bear.” The crux is just here, of course, 
and the fact that large incomes dodge 
taxes by seeking tax-exempt securities fig- 
ures constantly as the determining fac- 
tor in advocating any particular taxes. 

The next two chapters cover “Policies” 
and ‘‘The record of their execution,” and 
is the soundest part of the book. It re- 
minds us all of the value of the budget 
basis, and of the really great achievement 
of the last five years in clearing off ap- 
proximately a billion a year of debt, a 


Vv. M. HILLYER 


who wrote the “Child’s History of 
the World” 


Here they show themselves, perhaps unawares, as members of 


Cc. R. J. 


yearly sum not far from the total debt 
before the Great War. 

The ensuing chapter deals with the sur- 
tax problem and follows the line of de- 
bate which was the storm center in last 
year’s Congress, and which resulted in 
the failure of the Mellon proposals on this 
point. It might have made the country 
pause, if every one had read this book and 
realized that, under a very high surtax, 
revenue practically ceases. Nevertheless, 
even then it is probable that sympathy 
for the sufferings of those who have over 
three hundred thousand a year would not 
have been widely distributed. 

In other words, Mr. Mellon has.given 
us a book that professes to be coldly and 
hardly financial, and that has many valu- 
able features from that point of view. 
But beneath and outside of money, goy- 
ernment touches discussion too widely 
to-day to be accepted as a money-making 
affair. Government has a business side 
to it, as is true of a church or of a college, 
but none of these are at their best if 
they are mere money-making institutions. 
For those who have their minds set chiefly 
on the larger functions and problems of 
government, Mr. Mellon’s taxation ideas 
will seem old-fashioned and incomplete in 
their appeal. 


Unflinching Realism 


A PILGRIMAGE, By Johan Bojer. 
York: The Century Oompany. $1.75. 
Bojer has given us in this book a tale 
of unhappy realism like many others that 


New 


‘come these days out of the northlands 


of Europe. A young woman gives up her 
illegitimate child to be adopted, and be- 
gins life afresh. She marries a wealthy 
widower, but the love of her child grips 
her so that she cannot rest. By deliberate 
falsehoods she kills her husband, and then 
with his riches at her command goes forth 
upon her long pilgrimage in search of 
her child. Through unfortunate circum- 
stances, the only person who knew of the 
child’s whereabouts has died, and so the 
halfdemented woman travels here and 
there following the faintest clues, in the 
hope that she may find at last the child 
she so thoughtlessly permitted to pass 
out of her life. At the close of the book 
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Regina Aas is still upon her pilgrimage. 
The book is a study in abnormal psy- 
chology. It is hardly a satisfying piece 
of fiction. 0. B. J. 


His Ninety-first Book 

THH PASSIONATE QuEST. 2. Phillips Op- 
penheim. Boston: Little, Brown €& Co. $2.00. 

This is Mr. Oppenheim’s ninety-first 
work of fiction. His first novel was pub- 
lished when he was twenty years of age. 
He is now fifty-eight. In the last five 
years he has written twelve novels, most 
of them best sellers. The Passionate 
Quest is a story of the adventures of three 
young people who go to London from a 
small manufacturing town, where they 
have been living under the dominion cf 
Benjamin Stone, a rigorous churchman. 
The three, Rosina, Mathew, and Philip, 
crave the excitement and opportunity of a 
great city. They find it in abundance. 
Mathew’s ambition is to be a merchant 
prince, and he gets well on the way to 
realization, though obliged ‘to employ 
questionable means. Philip is equally 
eager for fame in the world of literature. 
Rosina desires the stir and thrill which 
admission to privileged social circles will 
confer. Mr. Oppenheim, however, in the 
character of Rosina, produces a girl of 
genuine, lovable, and singularly innocent 
characteristics. She is by far the best 
creation of the book. Mathew, the busi- 
ness genius, is also well drawn. The au- 
thor evidently meant Philip to take the 
place of the traditional hero, but he fails 
to make him the ideal lover for Rosina, 
though she eventually marries him, 

Benjamin Stone, the rigid Puritan, is 
perhaps the most adroitly described char- 
acter. He finally comes to himself, influ- 
enced by his inborn rigorous honesty, and 
at the end proves the fairy godfather. 

The plot is ably developed. The action 
is swift. But in places the story is not 
plausible. On too many occasions, the 
scene is suited to the story rather than 
the story to the scene. Mr. Oppenheim 
admittedly writes chiefly for entertain- 


ment. He certainly achieves his purpose. 
E. H. C.. 
The Squirrel That Wanted to Be 


a Boy 


Squirrer. By Hal Garrott. New York: Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co. $2.50. 

Hal Garrott’s latest book, which ap- 
pears in most attractive form, plentifully 
adorned with illustrations by Dugald - 
Walker, is concerned with the amusing 
adventures of Squiffer, a squirrel who 
has a strange longing to be a little boy. 
The children will enjoy most Squiffer’s 
persistent pursuit of the evil ‘Red Fairy 
Hot.” This wicked spirit, who breathes 
forth smoke and flame, with his power 
to make “Three Quick Changes” to es- 
cape danger, is finally vanquished. With 
the power of the spell broken, Squiffer 
becomes a little boy, and his friends, the 
family at the lighthouse, are restored to 
their rightful position of ‘Royal Confec- 
tions” in the Candy Palace, with the big 
black bear as Chamberlain. A great 
many of the writer’s whimsical fancies 
are really clever, but they are often 
- buried in a mass of commonplace detail, 
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That Baffling Creature! 


Gorn’ ON Fourteen. By Irvin 8. 
Cobb. New York: George 8. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Possibly when Irvin S. Cobb wrote 
Goin’ on Fourteen, he had in mind the 
sad effects attendant upon Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s efforts to be as funny 
as he could; for while often there is 
a quiet smile on the reader’s face, 
there is no cause for overwhelming 
mirth in the book, and those who ex- 
pect to be tremendously amused will 
be disappointed. One fact cannot be 
gainsaid, and that is the author does 
know most thoroughly that baffling crea- 
ture, a boy in his ‘teens. If only 
parents had one-half of his understand- 
ing, there would be fewer conflicts be- 
tween them and their offspring. Wit- 
ness Mrs. Custer’s fond efforts to turn 
her son into an esthetic delight by 
garbing him in black velvet, lace collar, 
and silken sash, and note the sad fact 
that it never occurred to John C. Cal- 
houn Custer, Jr., to enlist his father’s 
aid in averting this insult to his budding 
manhood. Mr. Cobb’s very comprehen- 
sion of the complexities of the small 
boy’s mental processes leads him into 
the error of being over-elaborate and 
too precise in describing them. His 
boys are just as real and alive as the 
famous Penrod and Sam, and we wish 
we could read about them as easily 
and simply. Perhaps we are the most 
impressed with “Banty” Gearin, already 
a misanthrope at the age of twelve, for 
the author tells his story more directly 
and with less apparent striving for 
humorous effect. While we feel this 
book would be more widely read had it 
been less prolonged, we strongly recom- 
mend it to every one interested in boys 
as a source of profit and pleasure, 

; E. F. M. 


or mixed with. bits of grown-up humor 
beyond the children’s comprehension. 
We wish Mr. Garrott would write a short 
story for children only, for then we think 
the children would have a real treat. 

E. F. M.: 


Colorful, Vigorous, Enthralling 


Tun BRAUTY OF THH PURPLE. By William 
Stearns Davis. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

This gorgeous romance of Byzantium, 
written around the meteoric rise of Leo 
the Isaurian, is an exceptionally brilliant 
work. Seldom is the historical novel as 
full of thrill and charm. The setting is 
done with great care: ocean, sky and 
city, and behind it all, the shadow of San 
Sophia, the glory of the Roman world. 
Against this background, a seething crowd 
of churchmen, rulers, soldiers, pirates, 
hermits, and traders move in restless con- 
fusion, all in ominous dread of the Turks, 
fresh from their Spanish successes and 
about to besiege the city. 

Colorful, vigorous, glowing, The Beauty 
of the Purple is an enthralling tale. In 
all this there is a charming thread of 
love story, there are hairbreadth escapes, 
snatches of barbaric music, and graph- 


_ very last pages. 
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ically reproduced ceremonials, all con- 
verging toward the spectacular crown- 
ing of the empress. 

Much is made of the discovery of 
Greek fire, and there is opportunity for 
eareful description of streets, monas- 
teries, and palaces—fortifications which 
were the only bulwark of Europe against 
Islam for five hundred years. The book 
is a pleasure from cover to cover; the 
only added pleasure would come from a 
city map and one of the immediate sur- 
roundings. GB. L. 


Love, Intrigue, and 
Adventure A-Plenty 


THe Purrty Mist. By G. H. Locke. Bos- 
ton: L. OC. Page & Co. $1.90. 

‘(Good mystery tales are eagerly wel- 
comed by a large class of story lovers and 
The Purple Mist is a readable one which 
earries the element of suspense into its 
The fear-inspiring cloud 
of purple mist which advances from the 
moors, the glittering phantom coach 
drawn by huge white horses belching 
flame from their nostrils, baffle even the 
more venturesome who dare to investigate. 
Men walk out on the lonely moors into the 
mist and are never seen again. Mysteri- 
ous death stalks through the pages taking 
men and women for his own, and thrill- 
ing experiences are encountered before the 
several enigmas of the story are un- 
ravelled. Love, intrigue, and adventure - 
a-plenty are to be found about the tur- 
reted castle of Craghaven and its environs. 
While the solution of some of the mysteries 
is obvious from the beginning, enough 
others remain to keep the interest keen 
until the volume is finished. J. Es D, 


Whimsical Experiences 


Tur GOBLIN’S GLEN. By Harold Gaze. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. $2.00. 

To believe in fairies was the condition 
upon which Ruth and Norman, the ad- 
venturers in Wonderland, were allowed 
to enter this enchanted country, where 
they met the Inklewink and the Inkle- 
wunk, explored Goblin’s Pool, Cloudland, 
and the Happy Isles, and enjoyed a series 
of whimsical experiences.. The adventures 
of Lewis Carroll’s Alice have been re- 
sponsible for many tales which seem to 
entertain children, even if they fail to 
reach the standards there illustrated. 
The colored illustrations are clever and 
effective. , 


Spirited Stories 


THn RAL PRINCESS. By Hlizabeth G. 


Thomson. $1.50. 

Brtty JANE OF THE Hovusn or SMILES. 
Ethel O. Barrett. 
Shepard Co. $1.50. 

Among the quite charming books for 
small girls issued this autumn is the 
story of The Real Princess. The author 
understands that a strain of genuine ro- 
mance in a child’s book makes for en- 
joyment and appreciation. Betty Jane 
of the House of Smiles is the story of 
a lively girl of fourteen who, has too 
much surplus energy, and devises original 
means to give it outlet. She tells the 
story herself, and one can commend the 
spirit of the narration more than its 
English, 


By 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
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Blue Crest — 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Blue Crest was Della Keene’s tame 
blue jay. She had discovered him lying 
on the ground, too weak to fly, and 
unable to find the nest.from which he 
fell. Most little birds are curiously 
streaked and mottled when they leave the 
nest, but this little jay had feathers very 
like his parents and a wee crest, from 
which Della named him, 

“Tt sounds more like an Indian chief’s 
name than a bird’s,” said Jimmie Burns, 
when Della showed him her pet. Jimmie 
was the boy who lived in the next house. 

“T call him ‘Blue’ for short,” explained 
Della. 

“Well, he’ll make other birds blue, if 
he lives to grow up,” predicted Jimmie. 
“Blue jays rob nests and eat the eggs 
and young ones.” 

“T never knew that before,’ said Della 
doubtfully. “They’re pretty, anyway.” 

Later on, she asked her mother if 
Jimmie was right. 

“Tm afraid they do a great deal of 
mischief,’ Mrs. Keene admitted. “But 
they do lots of good, too. People who know 
say that one pair of blue jays will feed 
their young half a million caterpillars 
in one season, and destroy a whole million 
of insect eggs. They eat lots of grass- 
hoppers, too. The people who make our 
laws think they do more good than harm, 
for jays and their nests are protected by 
the State, like all our wild birds except 
hawks, owls, crows, English sparrows, 
and starlings.” 

“Don’t any of those do good, too?’ 
asked Della, who found owls very inter- 
esting. 

“Nearly all of them do, but they haven’t 
yet proved their value to the satisfaction 
of our legislators. The jays have.” 

Della was quite relieved to learn that her 
new pet was not all bad, and went cheer- 
fully about preparing a nest for him in 
a small basket. He was soon quite at 
home there, and forgot to cry for his lost 
mother. He ate quite readily the flies, 
crumbs, and meat scraps that Della 
brought him. When he grew larger, he 
deserted the basket, except at night, and 
followed Della around the house and 
garden. He was continually picking up 
small objects and hiding them—“bad as a 
tame crow,” Mr. Keene said. When the 
days got cool in the fall, he began to 
store away food in odd places around 
the house. 

“Tt’s natural for him to put away sup- 
plies for cold weather,” Mrs. Keene told 
Della. “Jays stay in the North all winter, 
and have storehouses just as chipmunks 
do.”’ a 

“But he won’t need any this year,” said 
Della. “I'll feed him all he wants.” 

After the snow came, both Della and 
Blue Crest were more confined to the 
house. Of course, Della went out to play 
every pleasant day, and she often let 
Blue out too, for fresh air and exercise. 
_ But he made very short stays, and plainly 
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preferred a warm room. HEyen when other 
blue jays came around the house for the 
grain and scraps that Mr. Keene scattered 
for his bird friends, Blue Crest did not 


join them. 
“He likes us best!” Della exclaimed 
triumphantly. ‘‘Do you suppose he always 


will, mother?” ; 

“We can’t tell what he will do when 
warm weather comes,” replied Mrs. Keene. 

So Della watched her pet more and 
more closely as spring grew warm, but 
he showed no disposition to fly away. If 
he were shut out of the house for long 
at a time, he would come to,a window 
and scream angrily for admittance. Then 
when Della was sure he was quite con- 
tented, he became interested in a lady 
jay with a beautiful crest like his own. 
Finally the pair flew away together. 

“He wants a mate and nest of his own,” 
Mrs. Keene told tearful Della. “Perhaps 
he will come back in the fall.” But there 
was no confidence in her tone, and Della 


The Sparrow’s Song 


sun-drenched, 

day, I heard 

The singing of a little sparrow-bird. 

From pink wild-rose to rose he lightly 
sprang 

And all the joy of life he blithely sang. 


One clover-sweet June 


To-day, through wreaths of drifting, 
veiling snows 
I can still see a pink-flushed brier-rose 
And little sparrow-bird with fluttering 
wings ; 
And still I hear the ecstasy he sings. 
—Susanne Alice Ranlett. 


Sentence Sermon 


The blessing of the Lord maketh 
rich Prov. a. 22. 


had little hope of ever seeing Blue Crest 
again, 

The summer passed. For a long time, 
Della looked for Blue every time she 
heard a blue jay call. But late in the 
summer she adopted a cedar waxwing 
that had been hurt in falling from a nest, 
and he helped her to forget the jay. In 
September, school began, and kept her 
busy and interested. When it closed for 
the Christmas vacation, her head was 
too full of Santa Claus and presents 
for many thoughts of either the waxwing, 
who had gone south with his kind, or of 
her earlier pet who might still be some- 
where about. 

Once while decorating the house for 
Christmas, she was reminded of Blue 
Crest. Mrs. Keene always let her help 
with this work, and Della loved it. She 
was clearing off a shelf to cover it with 
red crépe paper, when she found a small 
wooden box, partly filled with cracked 
corn, sunflower seeds, and bits of peanut. 

“This must be some of Blue’s work,” 
she said, holding it out. “How did it 
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stay here so long? You must have 
cleaned this shelf lots of times.” 

“Yes, but I always put it back. I hated 
to throw it away.” Mrs. Keene had been 
fond of Blue herself, 

Della put the red paper on the shelf, 
and then put the little box back, just as 
her mother had always done. But with 
Christmas just at hand, she did not think 
long of Blue. 

The day before Christmas was warm 
and mild. Mr. Keene had brought the 
Christmas tree into the front room, and 
made a fire there. When Mrs. Keene and 
Della came in to trim the tree; the room 
was so hot that they had to open the 
windows. 

“There’s a blue jay right close here,” 
said Mrs. Keene, as the bird’s call came 
sharply through the window she had just 
opened. 

“Yes, there has been one around the 
house all day,” replied Mr. Keene, who 
had just come in with more wood for the 
fire. 

As he spoke, there was a flash of blue 
and white through the window, and a 
handsome, crested bird lighted on a twig 
of the green Christmas tree. 

“It’s Blue!” cried Della in delight. 
“He's Come home for Christmas!” 

He certainly had come home, and meant 
to make himself at home. For the next 
minute he flew up to the gay red shelf, 
and began to peck at the seeds he had 
hidden in the little box more than a year 
before. 

“He’s the best Christmas present of 
all!” exclaimed happy Della, and Blue 
Crest rattled away at the box, as if he 
had found a good Christmas gift, too. 


[All rights reserved] 


One Penny 
MARGARET HILL 


Mother stood in the front hall, her eyes 
shifting from the dust cloth in her hand 
to her experienced-looking driving-gloves 
on the hall table, the while she listened 
to sounds overhead. 

“No,” came the words in John’s voice, 
as his door opened, “you can’t. It’s mine, 
and I know how to work it and you don’t. 
If you’d let me try your new puzzle I 
might’— 

“No, that’s mine,” came Alice’s voice. 
“You always lose the pieces and you 
know I’ve never had it together yet and 
I don’t even know what the picture is,” 
and Alice’s footsteps tapped to her own 
ae which shut none too quietly behind 

er. 

“Why can’t they share their things?” 
mused Mother unhappily. ~‘Always this 
‘me and mine’ attitude about everything. 
And apparently my words roll off their 
minds like water off a duck’s back. What 
is there left to say: that I haven’t said 
one thousand times already? They hay 
too much.” . ' 

With sudden energy she hung the dust 
cloth in the closet and took up her driving- 
gloves. “John! Alice!” she called. “Put 
on your hats and drive down town with 
me. I want two pairs of nimble legs to 
run in and out of shops on errands for 
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me. Bless the old car for a family peace- 
maker,” she sighed to herself as the chil- 
dren ran down, glad as always for a 
spin, with or without. errands. 

“Bank, grocer, florist,’ read Mother 
from her list, at the same time running 
her pencil through errands done. ‘“That’s 
all, I think, except to have a new fan 
belt put on at the garage. After that, 
we'll spin around for half an hour before 
we go home.” te 

At the end of the narrow stréet which 
ran past the repair shop of the garage, 
clustered a group of half a dozen small 
houses from which children none too clean 
were usually running in and out. From 
previous half hours of waiting outside the 
shop, John and Alice had come to know 
by sight Patsy, of yellow curls and mis- 
chievous brown eyes; Tommy, seemingly 
too small to be alone at large, but of 
surprising independence, and half a 
dozen more. : 

“There’s Tommy,” said Alice, peering 
out the back window. “Sitting on the 
bottom step of his house, blowing a 
feather in the air. John, do look at 
Tommy—see how he keeps that feather 
floating. Hasn’t let it come down once. 
Come on, let’s watch him close fo,” and 
out the two scrambled. 

“Let me try,” said John, as finally the 
feather floated to the ground, and 
Tommy’s puffed cheeks became normal. 

“The lamb,” murmured Mother, her 
eyes on the group. “Giving up his pre- 
cious feather to John with a smile. No 
‘me and mine’ entered his baby head.” 

Bang of a front door further down the 
street, and out scampered Patsy, curls 
tousled, stockings sagging, but joy in 
every line of her. “Hoo-hoo!” she caroled. 
“Hoo-hoo! Come on, everybody!’ One 
small fist stretched above her head, she 
looked expectantly, nor in vain, for at 
her gay summons three small disheveled 
members of her clan emerged from back 


yards. ; 
“Hoo-hoo!” she sang again, hopping up 
and down. “Come on! Got a penny!” 


“What'll we get?” 

“Where'd you get it?” 

“Show it to me!” 

Patsy’s curly head was the center of 
a bobbing group which included Tommy. 
John and Alice, feather forgotten, stared. 
Mother, waiting in the car while the man 
tinkered under the hood, stared. 

“Have you got just one penny, the lot 
of you?” Mother was near enough to hear 
John’s voice. ‘Whose is it?” 

“I’ve got a penny! It’s ours!” Patsy 
flashed him a joyous look. “Lots of things 
in that little shop for a penny. Come on, 
everybody!” And she was about to fly 
off, followed by her clan, when Alice, 
whose hands had been fishing in her coat 
pockets, slipped something into Tommy’s 
hand. 

*Instantly Tommy’s voice was raised. 
“T’ve got a penny, too! Come on, every- 
body!” And as in a foray, the children 
Swept down the street and out of sight 
around that corner which betokened the 
“little shop.” : 

“Come on!” called Mother, whose whole 
attention seemed centered on starting the 
engine. “Corie on, children! All ready! 
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Sorry we had to wait so long,” she added 
innocently, as the door banged behind 
them. ; 

“We didn’t mind,’ said Alice absently. 

And John grunted, “Humph! One 
penny for the whole bunch, and you'd 
think it belonged to all of ’°em and was a 
dollar.” 

A strangely silent drive it was. A 
strangely silent trio entered the house 
when the peacemaking car drew up at 
the home door. A strangely silent pair 
mounted the stairs. A strangely silent 
mother smiled after them, and, putting 
her experienced-looking driving-gloves on 
the hall table, listened upwards. 

“Well,” it was John’s voice, “all right. 
Guess I can ’xplain to you how it works. 
Will you”’— 

“Course, goose!” came Alice’s swift sis- 
terly interruption. ‘“We’ll make it to- 
gether if you want to. Guess you won’t 
lose any more pieces than I do. Which’ll 
we do first?” 

“Now I'll finish my dusting,’ thought 
Mother, looking unduly gay for such a 
job. ‘“Didn’t I know words were no use! 
That providential penny !” 

[All rights reserved] 


Pine-Tree Dresses 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


All the long days of autumn when the 
oak trees, the maples, and the beeches 
were getting their gay new dresses of red 
and brown and gold, the pine trees were 
still wearing their green clothing. 

“We want to see what your new dresses 
are to be like,’ whispered the oak trees 
to the pines. 

“We wonder if yours will be some 
bright new color,” said the maples. 

The little pine trees said nothing, but 
waited. 

Day after day, the maples and oaks 
and beeches grew gayer and gayer as 
their leaves turned brighter and brighter, 
but no new dresses came to the little pine 
trees. 

They were brave little trees however, 
and never complained. 

“Perhaps Mother Nature did not have 
enough to go around,” said one little pine 
tree thoughtfully. 

“We will not let her know we care,” 
said another, so they all stood up very 
straight and tried not to mind. 

One night Mother Nature walked 
through the forest, and looked at all her 
children. She looked at the oaks, the 
maples, and the beeches, and said, ‘‘Per- 
fect. I never saw better and brighter 
coloring.” ; 

Then she came to the little pine trees. 

“You dear brave little trees,” she said, 
“never to find a word of discontent. You 
shall have your reward, wait and see,” 
and she went away. 

At last it began to grow colder and 
colder, and then one by one the pretty 
leaves on the other trees began to fall 
gently to the ground until at last all the 
branches were bare, and when the snow 
fell upon them they were all fast asleep. 

But the little pine trees still wore their 
green dresses, and when Mother Nature 
came to see. if everything was covered up 
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snug and warm for the winter, she saw 
them standing happily in their little green 
needles. 

‘Dear little trees,’ she said, “this is 
your reward for being so cheerful and 
uncomplaining. All winter your thick 
branches shall shelter the birds who stay 
here during the cold weather, and some 
of you shall have an even greater reward.” 

By and by the children came with their 
father to the forest. “See the beautiful 
trees,” they cried, “so pretty and green 
when everything else is so bare. We 
wish we had one at home.” 

So father dug carefully all around the 
roots of the tiny pines, then wrapped 
them carefully in a great sack, and car- 
ried them home and planted them in but- 
ter tubs, one for John and one for Eliza- 
beth and one for baby Fred. And all 
winter the little pine trees wore their 
green dresses, and at Christmas time the 
children wound tinsel and popcorn, and 
hung pretty ornaments upon them, until 
the little pine trees were prettier clothed 
than the other trees had ever been. 

In the spring the children’s father car- 
ried the tubs out-of-doors. “We will let 
them grow in the light and air,” he said, 
“until the cold weather comes, when we 
will take them into the house once more 
and let them be our Christmas Trees 


Et ” 
again. [All rights reserved] 


Birds You See in Winter 


Chickadee 


The chickadee stays with you all winter. 
Look for him! Look for a small gray 
bird with a velvety black crown and a 
velvety black spot on his throat. All 


winter he stays and chirps his cheery. 


“chickadee-dee-dee” through the snowiest 
weather. So cheerful is he that every 
one loves him, and many a bird-loyer 
sets a daily lunch-counter for him and 
for other plucky little winter birds. 
Chickadee is quickly trusting and easily 
tamed and learns amazingly soon where 
crumbs and meat-scraps await him. Feed 
him regularly; hang a piece of suet in 
a near-by tree for him when he feels 
“Neckish,” and perhaps he'll grow tame 
enough to light on your hands that have 
been kind to him. Make friends with him 
this winter and read all about his habits 
in your bird book. Other winter birds? 
Many! We’ll tell you from time to time. 
Meanwhile watch out for jolly, plump 
gray Chickadee. Invite him to a daily 
dinner and to a party for Christmas! 


President Coolidge: “From its earliest 
beginnings America has been devoted to 
the cause of education. This country was 
founded on the ideal of ministering to the 
individual. . . . Such a _ policy, once 
adopted, has continued to grow in extent. 
With the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution and the establishment of free 
governments in the States of the Union, 
there was additional reason for broaden- 
ing the opportunity for education. Our 
country adopted the principle of self- 
government by a free people. Those who 


were worthy of being free were worthy ~ 


of being educated. .. . But the task is 
not finished; it has only been begun.” ~ 


—a 
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The Third Year of Missions 


Story of success in Fitchburg, Mass., and Waterville, Me. 


WALLACE M. POWERS 


Sag THIRD YEAR of Unitarian 

preaching missions undertaken by the 
Laymen’s League has started auspiciously. 
Results in Fitchburg, Mass., and Water- 
ville, Me., testify to the solid foundation 
laid by Dr. William L. Sullivan and to 
the wisdom of the decision of the Laymen 
to continue the program. 

Simultaneously in both cities mentioned, 
consecutive evening meetings were held 
during the eight days beginning Sunday, 
November 16. Dr. John W. Day, for 
twenty-five years minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., was the 
mission preacher in Fitchburg. Rey. John 
Nicol Mark, of Fall River, Mass., con- 
ducted the Mission in Waterville. 

Both preachers accepted numerous in- 
vitations to address organizations not con- 
nected with the churches. In Fitchburg, 
the average attendance was 207; in Water- 
ville, 182. When Rey. Arthur Buckner 
went to Waterville about a year ago, the 
congregations counted about twenty per- 
sons. Now he has a constituency of 150, 
and a church membership of sixty-five. 
To the mission he refers as “one of the 
great surprises of this most surprising 
pastorate.” 

Dr. Howard A. Pease, minister in Fitch- 
burg, writes that the mission there has 
strengthened the conviction that the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League can render no 
greater service than to hold the largest 
possible number of missions. Both resi- 
dent ministers and both mission preach- 
ers are enthusiastic because of a common 
experience new to all of them. 

Dr. Pease says: “‘‘I never expected to 
see this day!’ The speaker was an active 
layman in the First Parish in Fitchburg. 
‘This day’ was the last day of the preach- 
ing mission. 

“Ours is a typical conservative New 

_England parish; and while the parish 
council had voted unanimously for the 
mission, no one knew whether or not our 
people would come out night after night 
to a week of meetings. The very cold 
weather of Monday, November 17, re- 
duced the attendance, but from Tuesday 
eyening until the closing service on Sun- 
day evening there was a steady increase 
in attendance and a marked deepening 
of interest. Delegations from Winchen- 
don, Gardner, Hubbardston, Ashby, Ayer, 
Sterling, Clinton, Groton, and Leominster 
shared the inspiration with the Fitchburg 
church. On Friday evening, seventy-five 
young people of our own and neighboring 
parishes sat down with Dr. Day to a sup- 
per served by the Fitchburg Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union, and heard his ser- 
mon on ‘The Way Into and Out of Sin!’ 

“A practical age asks for ‘results.’ 
Billy Sunday methods have no place in 
Unitarian missions, but the following 
‘results’ are assured: 

“A new appreciation of and a new deyo- 
tion to their faith on the part of our 
people. More people in Fitchhurg than 
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ever before are glad ithey are Unitarians 
and sincerely desirous of being better Uni- 
tarians. 

“Our message has had a wide and sym- 
pathetic hearing among our fellow Chris- 
tians of the other communions. Dr. Day 
addressed the Interdenominational Minis- 
ters’ Association on Monday morning, and 
at every service of the mission from one 
to six ministers of other churches were 
present. One of the largest ‘evangelical’ 
churches in the city omitted its Sunday 
evening service in order that its members 
might attend the closing service of the 
mission. 

“A number of people have already ex- 
pressed their hope that in our church 
they have found the church home which 
they need. Others have asked for the 
weekly calendar of the church and for 
Unitarian literature. 

“The Fitchburg parish is grateful to 
the Laymen’s League for making the mis- 
sion possible, and to Kenneth McDougall, 
vice-president for Special Activities, whose 
wide experience in other missions and 
untiring efforts as executive of the mis- 
sion contributed so much ito its success, 
and to Dr. Day, whose able and per- 
Suasive sermons won all hearts. Our 
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happy experience strengthens the convic- 
tion that the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
can render no more helpful service to the 
churches of our fellowship than by hold- 
ing the largest possible number of mis- 
sions among them, thereby achieving the 
first of its avowed purposes, ‘to deepen 
the spiritual life of man and thereby his 
love of God and man and country.’” 

Mr. Buckner says: “‘“The best organ- 
ized, the best conducted, and the most 
effective religious effort that has been 
made in Waterville during the twenty- 
four years in which I have been in busi- 
ness here!’ So spoke one of Waterville’s 
most prominent business men regarding 
the Liberal preaching mission, conducted 
by the Laymen’s League, November 16 
to 23, with Rey. John N. Mark as mis- 
sion preacher. 

“<Tf this is really Unitarianism, I have 
been a Unitarian since I was twenty 
years old,’ said one of the college profes- 
SOrs. 

“‘Tf we had had this mission a few 
years ago, our church should never have 
closed,’ said one of the faithful members 
of the Society. 

“Tt is a delightful experience to be the 
pastor of a church enjoying a mission. 
To see the pews filled night after night 
with confessedly liberal but unchurched 
people, to feel the warmth of a, fine new 
enthusiasm consuming the parish, to hear 
upon every hand the spontaneous words 
of approval, is certainly ‘to have hung 
new lanterns along one’s own dim path- 

(Continued on page 1260) 


Holiday Gitts 


THE STORY OF RICO, by Johanna Spyri, translated by Helene H. Boll. 
The fascinating story of a little boy who wandered away from home in the Alps to Italy, where he 


found the Lake of his dreams. 


$1.50 postpaid. 


ERICK AND SALLY, by Johanna Spyri, translated by Helene H. Boll. 


Erick’s devotion to his mother’s memory, his escape from a crowd of ruffians, and his ultimate return 


to his grandfather’s wonderful estate are graphically told. 


$1.50 postpaid. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by Ulysses G. B. Pierce. 


This selection of Biblical readings makes an admirable gift book. 


Leather, $2.00 postpaid. 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME, by Charles W. Wendte. 


This volume of eight fascinating tales, which have for their background the breadth of our country 
and glimpses of Europe, is a timely gift for old and young. 


WHO ARE THE BENEFACTORS? by Annie Lockhart Chesley; with introduction by Samuel 


McChord Crothers. 


A series of realistic sketches charmingly told, of great value not only to social workers and students 
of social work but to all who want to understand and help their fellow beings in the more intimate and 


kindly relations of human life. 


$1.25 postpaid. 


THE LITTLE CHILD AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE, by William C. Gannett, 


This book furnishes a means of inculcating into the lives of growing children that spirit of quiet 
reverence and worship of the divine ideal, which alone can guide them aright through the paths of life. 
An excellent book for use with children who are unable, for any reason, to attend Sunday school. 


e 


85 cents postpaid. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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way.’ No one outside the community can 
possibly estimate the value of the mis- 
sion to the Waterville parish. 

“First of all there was developed a con- 
tagious enthusiasm in the preparation and 
conduct of the mission. An exhaustive 
survey of the community was made, and 
a list prepared of some five hundred 
names of persons whom we might reason- 
ably hope to interest in the church. A 
subsequent checking of this list-disclosed 
the fact that about one-third of these at- 
tended one or more of the meetings. 

“In the second place, the community 
received a more complete and a more spe- 
cific understanding of Unitarianism. In 
all, Mr. Mark gave seventeen addresses to 
1,750 people. That the public opinion 


regarding Unitarianism in this little cen-~ 


tral Maine city should radically change 
in one short week is one of the great sur- 
prises of this most surprising pastorate. 
The service to these has been indubitable. 

“Lastly, the mission in Waterville has 
made for a better understanding with the 
other religious bodies. The charming and 
ingratiating personality of Mr. Mark made 
friends upon every hand. Without ever 
the slightest hint of compromising the 
Liberal position, he radiated the spirit of 
good will. Several of the orthodox clergy- 
men of the community assisted in the 
mission by conducting the devotional serv- 
ice. Some of these privately expressed 
difference of theological position, but were 


entirely free from antagonism. They too - 


had caught Mr. Mark’s spirit of good will 
and co-operation.” 

Dr. Day says: “The mission week at 
Fitchburg showed that missions in Uni- 
tarian churches have come to come again. 
They are a demonstrated success for 
reasons at the command of any church 
willing to plant the seeds of thought and 
activity. The meetings had a strong be- 
ginning and advanced to a forty per 
cent. increase, because the soil was good 
and was well prepared. THarnest sympa- 
thy with the object in view, hearty confi- 
dence, and entire co-operation on the part 
of the Unitarians of Fitchburg, together 
with the careful preparation and guidance 
of Mr. McDougall, were all through the 
chief factors in the success. The minister, 
Dr. Pease, had cleared the way by very 
illuminating statements of what is true 
and what is false in revivals, and his per- 
sonal interest was spontaneous and con- 
tinuous. The men and women and young 
people entered into loyal participation 
with enthusiasm, everybody gave his 
time and help without stint, and vigorous 
faith in an uncertified result brought it. 

“When Unitarians forward such an en- 
terprise in such a spirit, they have sey- 
eral surprises. They are surprised to 
find how interested they themselves be- 
come in the treatment of old subjects from 
new points of view and by new persons. 
The wells that had run dry, the rocks, 
even, proved springs of water. New hearers 
make the most familiar matter new, and 
the challenge of fresh opportunity im- 
parts vitality to themes otherwise trite. 
When conversation in any congenial group 
turns to religion, there is never any lack 
of kindling participation. When such a 
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group is extended so that it becomes a 
large audience, and intimacy is kept by 
the speaker, the same warmth is felt. 
These old subjects—the real fundamen- 
tals of living—are the newest things in 
thought to those who have their sap 
within themselves. : > 

“Unitarians know that information 
about their own faith is first, and per- 
haps more, needed among themselves than 
among others. Théy welcome genuine 
and pertinent discussion because their own 
ideas get cleared and their vocabulary be- 
comes reinforced. Missions, like charity, 
had best begin at home. Then they will 
not end there. 

“Another surprise in the Fitchburg 
mission was the interest shown by minis- 
ters and people of other names. Six such 


ministers attended the second meeting, - 


and several at each meeting thereafter. 
The closing meeting was attended by a 
Congregationalist minister, whose church 
was closed, so that most of his congrega- 
tion attended. We do not need to call 
this a revival to have had it one; and the 
co-operation and interest of outsiders, both 
Catholic and Protestant, brought them 
into friendly union, not a little agree 
ment, and a fair understanding of disa- 
agreement, which hold more promise of 
religious unity than any scheme of doc- 
trinal uniformity could ever bring. 

“I believe that the final test of a Mis- 
sion Week is in what comes after it, and 
that the Fitchburg people will continue 
the loyalty and stronger interest exhib- 
ited during its course.” 

Mr. Mark says: “The Waterville Mis- 
sion was a unique experience to the 
writer. It was interesting from start to 
finish, due to the well-laid plans of the 
mission manager, Arthur Bartlett, and to 
the enterprise of Rev. Arthur Buckner 
of Waterville and his consecrated group 
of parishioners. 
ready to do their best for the success of 
the undertaking; and when Unitarians 
set out with such a will to do things, con- 
structive results are bound to follow. 

“The Waterville Mission has been suc- 
cessful in proving three things: 

“VWirst, that religion removed from the 
sanctimonious attachments of older days 
and older faiths is one of the most in- 
teresting subjects for thoughtful people to 
discuss. 

“Second, that there is inherent in our 
Unitarian people a strength and zeal that 
needs only to be roused. The chureh in 
Waterville has gone all the way from 
apparent failure to success in a period 
of two years. Two years ago, the church 
was under lock and key. One year ago, 
the average attendance at morning service 
was twenty. Now the average attendance 
is one hundred. No miracle has brought 
this change about—simply the spiritual 
enterprise of minister and people. 


“Third, that the approach in such a 


mission is best made by a laymen’s or- 
ganization such as the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. We can always count on 
the support of our women in any worthy 
church undertaking. The League strives 
for the unqualified support of the men 
of a church, and when that is assured the 
success of the mission is assured. I voice 


All were enthusiastic, 
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my approval and appreciation of the very 


‘effective way in which the League carried 


out the details of this mission. 

“What pleased me most was the spirit 
of good will created by the mission 
toward our liberal faith. While no com- 
promise was made with orthodoxy, and 
the tenets of our faith were spoken forth 
in fearlessness and sincerity, yet there 
was no bitterness. In the spirit of Car- 
lyle, we used the ‘hammer for buildin 
as well as the torch for burning.’ ” 2" 

Definite dates have been set for four 
missions in January. Plans are being 
made for meetings in Jamestown, N.Y., 
Topeka, Kan., Denver, Col., and Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Dr. Charles B. Park, min- 
ister of the First Church in Boston, Mass., 
will start on December 29 for the Pacific 
Coast. He will conduct two missions 
during the leave of absence granted by 
his church. While he is away, Dr. John 
W. Day will meet all appointments at 
the First Church in Boston. 


Pacific Coast Minister Dies 


Rev. Paul M. McReynolds, Unitarian 
minister who has recently made his home 
at Ventura and Pomona, Calif., died De- 
cember 4. Mr. Reynolds was ordained 
in 1899, and his recent pastorates have 
been at Richmond, Calif., Greeley, Col., 
and Vaneouver, B.C. A forthcoming issue ~ 
of THE REGISTER will contain an account 
of his life and work. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
“MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


‘WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has modern, . 


quiet. homelike rooms for travelers, with café 
adjacent, and garage on premises. Near the 
White House. ‘Telephone FRANKLIN 1142. For 
folder, free Map, and Guide to Washington, ad- 
dress 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


GAMES. 


SHAKESPEARE—A FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT! 
The game “A Study of Shakespeare,” endorsed 
by the best authorities. Price, 50 cents. TH 
SHAKDSPEARD CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GIRLS—WOMEN, 16 up. Learn Gown Making 
at home. Harn $25.00 week. Learn while 
earning. Sample lessons free. Write immedi- 
ately. FRANKLIN InsTITUTH, Durr, W-549, 
RocuHestTgrR, N.Y. - 


REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM, Secretary of The 
Association to Abolish War (Rey. Charles F. 
Dole, President), is available for addresses on 
The Outlawry of War, or kindred themes, to 
churches, clubs, forums, or other organiza- 
tions. No charge beyond expénses. 7 Welling- 
ton Terrace, Brookline, Mass. ‘Telephone, 
Regent 7891-M. 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP FOR SALE.—Syrup $2.50 
per gallon; six gallons, $14.50. Over six gal- 
lons at $2.25 per gallon. Two-quart can, $1.45. 
One-quart can, 80 cents. Soft Sugar, 5-pound 
pail, $1.75; 10-pound pail, $3.20; 16 to 20 
pounds at 30 cents per pound. Satisfaction or 
money refunded, Cash with order. F.0.B. here. 
O. H. Jackson, WnstrorD, Vr. , , 


, 
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J. Theodore Johnson Ordained, 
Installed at Littleton, N.H. 


J. Theodore Johnson, recently a student 
at Meadville Theological School, was or- 
dained to the Unitarian ministry and in- 
stalled as minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Littleton, N.H., December 4. 
Rev. Harl C. Davis, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Concord, N.H., had 
charge of the service, giving the call to 
worship, the invocation, leading the re- 
sponsive reading, and delivering the charge 
to the congregation. Rev. Wilton HE. 
Cross of Franklin, N.H., preached the 
sermon, 

Rey. H. R. Pool, Episcopal rector in 

Littleton, read the Scripture lesson, and 
Rey. August H. Hricsson of the local Ad- 
vent Church extended the welcome to 
the community. Frank M. Richardson, 
moderator of the congregation, gave the 
invitation from the congregation, and Mr. 
Johnson responded with his acceptance 
and pledge of service. Rev. George F. 
Patterson, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, made the prayer 
of ordination, delivered the charge to the 
minister, and extended the right hand of 
fellowship. Rev. William Warren of the 
Methodist Church and Rev. George A. 
Merrill of the Congregational Church were 
in the audience. 
- “Religious Zest” was the subject of Mr. 
Cross’s sermon, in which he pointed to 
Jesus as an exemplar of zest for life, for 
truth, and for righteousness. 


Conference Votes $100 
‘for Coming Centennial 


The North Middlesex Conference sub- 
seribed $100 to the forthcoming centenary 
celebration of the American Unitarian 
Association, at its annual meeting with 
the Community Church in Pepperell, Mass., 
October 16. Attending the conference 
were 297 delegates. 

The speakers and topics were Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, “Our Mission To-day”; Dr. 
Samuel A. Hliot, ‘Aspects of Our Common 
Work”; Charles S. Clark, “A Successful 
Country Church”; Rey. Miles Hanson, 
“Our Faith and Its Lessons.” 

Officers and committees were re-elected. 
A rising vote of appreciation was given 
Madame Joseph A. Harwood, who is 
ninety years old and in ill-health, for the 
high service rendered the conference by 
the family of Harwoods of Littleton, Mass. 

In the reports from the churches, Rev. 
BH. M. Grant told of the building and 
equipping on the new parish house at Wil- 
ton Center, N.H. 


Centenary at Northampton, Mass. 


The Second Congregational (Unitarian) 
Society of Northampton, Mass., will cele- 
brate the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the church on February 22, 
1925. During these one hundred years, 
there have been many people associated 
with the Society whose names do not ap- 
pear on ‘any of the church records. The 
Society asks that any one who knows the 
names of persons connected with the 
church in earlier days in any way what- 
soever, or descendants or friends of any 
or all, please send the names to Mrs. 
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G. A. Elder, 69 Belmont Avenue, North- 


ampton, Mass., so that the invitations 
to this important occasion may reach 
every one. 


Dr. Vernon at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., next week. will be Prof. 
Ambrose Vernon of Dartmouth College. 
Dr. Vernon came to Dartmouth this au- 
tumn, having’ previously been professor 
of biography at Carleton College, Min- 
nesota, since leaving the Harvard Con- 
gregational Church, Brookline, Mass. He 
is well known also for his writings. 

Dr. Vernon will preach on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Friday at the 12.15 sery- 
ice. ‘There will be no service New Year’s 
Day, but on New Year’s Eve, at eight, 
there will be a candle-light service, when 
the King’s Chapel Choir will sing carols. 
Organ recital will take place on Monday 
ab 12.15. 


Houston, Tex.—With the co-operation 
of the Laymen’s League chapter, the 
Unitarian Church began on November 16 
a special series of meetings at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, with addresses by Rev. 
J. H. Peardon on Unitarian thought. 
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Christmas 


F, D. STICKNEY 


Breath of hemlock, snow in the woods,: 
Orange sunset the valley broods; 

Hoarfrost high on the window-pane, 

Bare trees without and a creaking wain— 
Pine-boughs and alder coming home; 
Hitherward pilgrims as they roam 

Reach hearthsides underneath the hill, 
Where good cheer waits, but hearts are still 
For stirring carols of later even. 


Orient Wizards, Bastern Star, 


Wonderful Night, we come from Far; 
Wenceslas the olden King 

(Drifted deep at Feast of Stephen), 

Norman boys that Noel sing, 

Antiphon Rome’s arches ring— 

O’er Harth ascending, palm-land to pole, 
Hymns of the Christ Child, Songs of the Soul! 


Dr. Billings to Salem, Mass. 


Dr. Thomas H. Billings, minister ~of 
the First Unitarian Parish in .Woburn, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the First 
Church (Unitarian) in Salem, Mass., 
and will take up his duties there Feb- 
ruary 1, 1925. 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
Alabaster 
Majolica 
Lamps 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
China and Glassware 

Handbags and Scarfs 


CHINA 


Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 


Mail Inquiries Solicited 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


BREWER & CO. - 


56 FRONT ST. - 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


THE BEACON HYMNAL 


For Your Church School, 


Your Young People’s 


Society, Your Day School, and Your Home 


IS NOW READY 


This book is made up of forward-looking, virile hymns and services that will help to promote a 
aincere spirit of worship and to upbuild in the hearts of young people the ideals of true Christian worship. 
All that is lachrymose or saccharose has been omitted. 


The Hymns 


much new material. 
The Services 


The selection was made to give children and young people their heritage of 
great hymns of the church. To the old favorites there has been added 


These are arranged for the months of September to June inclusive, with plenty 
of additional material for the summer months. 


There is at least one complete 


service for each month, two or more outline services, and services for special occasions in the month 


they occur. 


Manufacture 


The book itself has been manufactured with great care. 
page, the arrangement of the material on the page, the paper, and the cover 


The size of the printed 


were as much thought ae study. The covers are in an attractive shade of blue linen cloth stamped 
in dark blue ink. They have a solid backbone, giving strength and at the same time allowing free 
opening. The extra heavy-weight end leaves, reinforced with strong linene cloth, assure a perma- 


nency not possible where the cost has been the predominating factor. 


eighteen ounces. 


The whole books weighs but 


250 Hymns, 111 pages of Services, 12 pages of Service Elements, 37 Prayers. 


Send to-day for a copy of this book, which will be sent without any obligation whatever on your 
part, and may be returned for full credit at the end of two weeks. 


Price $1.00 in any quantity f.o.b. Boston. 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


NEW YORK CHICA 


299 Madison Ave. 


105 S. Dearborn St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GO : SAN FRANCISCO 
620 Phelan Bldg, 
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THE NEW YEAR 


So teach us to 
number our days 
that we may apply 
our hearts unto 
wisdom. 


BIBLE 


Personals 


Mrs. F. Delano Hitch, who for her dis- 
tinguished services to the city of New- 
burgh, N.Y., was recently made the first 
and only woman member of the Inter- 
national Lions, is a member of the Church 
of Our Father (Unitarian) in Newburgh. 
At the reception tendered her by the Lions 
Club of Newburgh, in honor of her elec- 
tion, Walter 8. Carvey, first president of 
the Lions, said to Mrs. Hitch: ‘We have 
buildings in this city that will stand as 
memorials to you in all the years to 
come—St. Luke’s Hospital, the Nurses’ 
Home, the Associated Charities; and 
wherever there was anything that would 
aid humanity in its life struggle, you 


have been foremost in assisting and aid-_ 


ing.” Mrs. Hitch is active in the ‘work 
and support of the Newburgh Unitarian 
Church. Her father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren Delano, were charter mem- 
bers of the church, and were largely in- 
strumental in establishing and maintain- 
ing it. 


Maurice Fromkes, a member of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in New York City, 
is exhibiting in a New York gallery paint- 
ings which he made during his recent stay 
in Spain. 


Miss Margaret B. Boynton, daughter of 
Dr. Richard Wilson Boynton, began her 
service as director of religious education 
of the First Unitarian Church in Buffalo, 
N.Y., December 1. Miss Boynton gradu- 
ated from Vassar College in 1921, and for 
two years served on the staff of the Buf- 
falo Foundation. She received the degree 
of Master of Science from Simmons Col- 
lege in 1924, having specialized in sociol- 
ogy. During 1923-24, Miss Boynton lived 
in the Elizabeth Peabody House, Boston, 
Mass., and did medical social work with 
various hospitals. She is a director of 
the national Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Frank C. Sumner, president of the Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company and one 
of the most prominent citizens of the 
State, who died December 9, was an at- 
tendant and generous friend of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Hartford. Rey. Charles 
Graves, minister of the church, paid trib- 
ute at the funeral service to Mr. Sum- 
ner’s readiness to service, to his unfailing 
friendship and helpfulness. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggresstveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities, 


SrvEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuicaao, St. Louis, San FRANCISCO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY. 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Ketiey, Headmaster 
Anvpover, N.H. 


600 KIDDIES 


Christmas Tree, Eats, Entertainment. 

Presents for all. 

If you would like to help, send a check 
to President Frank L. Locke, 48 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicz-Presipent, Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau SEcRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; oppor 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ps.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casort, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, . 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 2d. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


SCHOOL 


GarRpInER, Mass.—Members of the local 
chapter of the. Laymen’s League have 
taken charge of the church school for the 
season. Ernest L. Kendall, Arnold A. 
Bent, Marcus N. Wright, and Charles R. 
Dewey will each serve two months as 
superintendent. 


PorTLanp, Me.—By the will of the late 
Mrs. Frank Bursley, the sum of $10,000 is 
left to the trustees of the First Parish 
Meeting House fund to be expended ac- 


cording to the purposes of the fund as the © 


trustees may decide, ec: si for sensies 
in the church, 


—— - 0 
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Dr. Lowe and Dr. Saunderson 
at Aroostook County Meeting 


Dr. John Smith Lowe, general super- 
intendent of Universalist churches, and 
Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson, editor of 
the Wayside Pulpit, were the speakers at 
the fifth semiannual session of the Aroos- 
took County Association of Religious Lib- 
erals, held at Presque Isle, Me. Besides 
groups from Houlton, Fort Fairfield and 
Caribou liberal churches, other persons 
from Mars Hill, Robinson, Blaine, and 
.Mapleton, Me., attended the meetings, 
which were held October 12. 

Dr. Lowe dwelt upon the thesis that 
Jesus laid stress on life, on faith, and 
on the search for truth in the light of 
faith. Authority results in creeds. Faith, 
on the other hand, has to do with light. 
A man makes his creed with his head. 
His working faith is something spontane- 
ous, something he does not create, but 
which has its birth in his heart. And 
when there is conflict between the two, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
faith is right and creed is wrong. Man 
will ultimately find himself through put- 
ting the religion of Jesus into the affairs 
of everyday life. aa 

At the afternoon service, Dr. Saunder- 
son preached on the text, “Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that 
the spirit of God dwelleth in you?” He 
showed that people of the twentieth cen- 
tury have fallen heir to all that intelli- 
gent and hard-working men and women 
have accomplished during the preceding 
ages; and that, in order to be honest, 
those of this present generation must see 
to it that they pass on to succeeding 
generations that which they have received, 
unimpaired; and, in so far as possible, 
make some worthwhile contribution of 
their own. 


Rey. Leonard L. Leh Installed 
in Humboldt Unitarian Church 


The congregation of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Humboldt, Ia., met No- 
vember 14 for the formal installation of 
Rey. Leonard L. Leh as the minister of 

that church. The Scripture reading and the 
prayer of installation were given by Rey. 
Minna C. Budlong, field secretary of the 
Alliance of Unitarian Women. The charge 
to the minister was delivered by Dr. Cur- 
tis W. Reese, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, and the charge to 
the congregation by Rey. Charles E. Sny- 
der, of Sioux City, Ia., secretary of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association. Mr. Snyder 
also extended the right hand of fellowship 
to Mr. Leh, and. welcomed him into the 
company of Unitarian ministers. Mr. Leh 
was formerly a minister in the Reformed 
Church in the United States. 

The act of installation was given by 
Mrs. H. H. Russell, the chairman of the 
trustees of the church, representing the 
congregation. 

The service of installation was preceded 
‘by a dinner given in the parish room of 
the church, and in the afternoon the mem- 
bers of Unity Circle met with Mrs. Bud- 
long, who addressed them on the prob- 
lems and responsibilities of branch Al- 
liances. 
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Mr. Leh began his work in Humboldt 
September 1. He has already made an 
excellent impression. The congregation 
is rallying to his support and testifying 
to the value of his work. He is under- 
taking a series of mid-week lectures, 
which are meeting with a pleasing re- 
ception. 


Death of Professor Carruth 


Prof. William Herbert Carruth of Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University, active lay 
worker in the Unitarian Church in Palo 


’ Alto, Calif., died December 15. Professor 


Carruth was also a lecturer in the Pa- 
cific School for the Ministry. As a writer,. 
he is famous for his own poem, “Hach in 
His Own Tongue.” A further account of 
his life and work will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of THE REGISTER. 


League Chapters Organized 


Chapters of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League were recently organized at 
Bridgewater, Mass., and Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Officers of the Bridgewater chapter 
are: President, Guy Baker; secretary, 
Frederick Waite; treasurer, George C. 
Richmond. Victor B. Harlow, editor of 
Harlow’s Weekly, is president of the 
Oklahoma City chapter, Frank Eagin is 
secretary, and H. L. Caldwell is treasurer. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—A beautiful 1925 
calendar containing a portrait of Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson, minister of the First 
Parish, with quotations from his sermons, 
is being sold in the five parishes which 
Mr. Hudsen has served since his ordina- 
tion in 1895, The quotations are selected 
in harmony with the seasons of the year. 


Italian Hand Crafts 


for Christmas Gifts—Quantities 


of interesting things in Majolica, 
Venetian Glass, Tooled 
Leather, Textiles, etc. 
Calendars and 
Christmas 
Cards 


e 


‘FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and Antiques 
342 BOYLSTON STREET 


-new Utopia, 
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In Memoriam 


DrcwMeBnr 6, 1924 


FLORENCE WALLINGFORD BARRY, the 
daughter of Dr. Joseph C. Hooper and Helen 
Wallingford Hooper, was born at Frankfort, 
Penobscot River, Me., on October 7, 1847, to 
which locality her parents had removed from 
the more westerly situation of Kennebunk for 
business betterment. 

The father, ere long sharing in the quite pre- 
vailing expectations aroused by the Californian 
gold finds, relinquished his professional hopes 
for the time, and similar to many another per- 
son, bade adieu to family and friends and per- 
formed the extended passage to the Pacific and 
in a sailing ship around the 
“Southernmost cape.’’ Arrived at the long- 
hoped-for destination, he first ventured into the 
mines, but later removed to Portland, Ore., 
where in co-operation with friends he estab- 
lished a pharmacy business with encouraging 
prospects, but suffered unexpected illness, and 
passed hence, remote from home and former 
associates, in 1851. 

The wife had now returned to her former 
native town with her sprightly daughter, and 
made her abode with her mother in the family 
mansion of their forebears. 

In company with a younger sister, the daugh- 
ter, of alert perception and intellect, attended 
the private and village schools of the town, 
and during the Civil War period was sent to 
the not-distant city of Portland, making her 
home there with a relative, and entering the 
Portland High School, whence she later gradu- 
ated, with creditable record. 

Returning to Kennebunk, she engaged in 
teaching, but later removed to Springfield, 
Mass., to be an assistant teacher in the well- 
conditioned private school maintained by 
George F. Robinson and his wife, who was 
a native of Kennebunk. 

At the close of continued service there, Miss 
Hooper again visited Portland, where she was 
occupied in clerical duties until united in mar- 
riage, in 1875, with Mr. William E. Barry, with 
business in Boston, but residing at Melrose 
Highlands, Mass. 

There, at the Unitarian Society of that town 
and time, she was interested in and shared in 
its work and services, making the considerable 
journey to its church-doors on each Sabbath 
possible, and without appeal. 

The husband, inclining to ill-health, with the 
family, including a youthful son and daughter, 
removed to the home town of Kennebunk once 
again, in 1883. ~ ~ 

There, taking part in the duties and life of 
the First Parish of her predecessors, she con- 
tinued in. the faithful performance of all church 
and social endeavors that presented themselves. 

Such a disposition in individuals is surely the 
hope of the land. A simile of various soldiers 
of Gettysburg, invalided mayhap, temporarily, 
but returning to the fray at the earliest mo- 
ment possible, 

Of the several activities and interests asso- 
ciated with church and social life which she 
recognized and ever endeavored to forward, may 
be mentioned the Temperance work of the time 
in its various phases ; the Alliance work of the 
home-church and the denomination; social bet- 
terment, represented by the membership associa- 
tions; voluntary and society charitable work, 
ete. j 

Casting not reproach, she ever endeavored to 
aid and perform her duty, even though difficult. 
Early losing her children, and not a few friends, 
her demeanor was invariably hopeful. 

Overtaken by a final illness, she welcomed 
the proffered hand to aid her faltering steps, 
but did not repine. 

Little matters it, if those who remain below 
pine for a whisper from some radiant world. 
They, such as she was, gone before, have, like 
herself, well earned their reward. B. 
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[_PLEASANTRIES 


‘When I left college I didn’t owe any 
one a cent.” “What an awful time to 
leavye.’—Harvard Lampoon.: 


The Christian Register 


WE HUMBLY APOLOGIZE 


Last week we said the Minister’s Pension 
was $1.48 per day. We were wrong. 
Final figures just in make the pension 
$1.50 per day, $549.31 for current year. 
Better than nothing; but is it enough? 


Help Us Make It A Little Larger 
Send Annual Contributions To 


Religious differences are not nearly so 
disastrous as religious indifferences.— 
Religious Telescope. 


He: “What time should I come a Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
Voice on Line: “Come after supper. 55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
He: “That's what I was coming after.”— 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Rice Institute Owl. 


“J notice you often quote from the 
Latin in your articles.’ ‘Yes; a dead 
language is handy to throw in when you 
have no live thoughts.”—Boston Tran- 
seript. 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“What were you doing at the informa- TYLE 
tion booth?” “I wanted to find out some- ERVICE 
thing.” “You can’t find out anything at ATISFACTION 


an information booth.” “That’s what I 
found out.’—Life. 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Every seat in the grandstand and 
bleachers was filled. No seats were ob- 
tainable after 9.30 o’clock in the morning. 
Hundreds of persons were turned down 
for seats—Pueblo Star-Journal. 


oes Bour Bop 
Own a Bible? 
Tf not; why not give him 
one now? 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Desperado: “Halt! If you move, 
you’re dead.” Student: “My man, you 
should be more careful of your English. 
If I should move, it would be a positive 
sign that I was alive.”—Hermonite. 


gress 380 


“Well, it was like this: He came down- 
stairs the other marnin’ and began to 
hunt high and low under sofas, chairs, 
and tables for the east wind and a cou- 
pla dragons, and, Mrs. Smith, I’m goin’ 
to work for no lunatic.’—Pennslyvania 
Punch Bowl. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


-ACHAUALUEAL HUSA CUT ee 


He: “Remember when we first met in SUEQUUGUAUOOCSUUOCAGOPESUOHLOOGRACQUAGEOEOOAEERUAEUEA AAA 
the revolving door at the post-office?” = g 
She: “But that wasn’t the first time we|2 UNITARIAN VISITORS = 
met.” He: “Well, that’s when we started | § 
going round together, wasn’t it?’—The|= T0 BOSTON 
Progressive Grocer. E | 2 

4 "THE following hotels are worth’ ce f 

The house-visiting parson in Australia] = patronage. They render excellent 
sometimes gets unexpected rebuffs. A | service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
zealous curate doing the Alexandria (Syd-|g phere for their guests. 
ney) rounds had his knock answered by |= RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
a nipper of six or eight. “Mother is|= 
suited with a-clergyman, thank you,” he|g PARKER HOUSE 
said, and shut the door.—Sydney Bulletin. a COR. TREMONT a penoee STREETS, 

= 

New Employer: “And why did you|™ _ Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
leave Mr. Dunecan’s employ?” Marie: 2 King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 

= 


aa 


A Texas paper comments as follows: 
“The preacher has a great time. If his 
hair. is gray, he is old. If he is a young 
man, he hasn’t had experience. If he 
has ten children, he has too many; if he 
has none, he isn’t setting a good example. 
If his wife sings in the choir, she is pre- 
suming; if she doesn’t, she isn’t inter- 
ested in her husband’s work. If a 
preacher reads from notes, he is a bore; 
if he speaks extemporaneously, he isn’t 
deep enough. If he stays at home in his 
study, he doesn’t mix enough with the 
people; if he is seen around the streets, 
he ought to be at home getting up a good 
sermon. If he calls on some poor family, 
he is playing to the grandstand; if he 
calls at the home of the wealthy, he is 
an aristocrat. Whatever he does, some 
one could have told him to do better.”— 
The Ohurchman. 
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What the Trouble in Egypt Means, PF, Ss. = 
Tonjoroff’ . 1244 
Samuel Gompers, by Hubert G. Herring . 1245 
“For Rest, for Re-creation, I Worship’ 1246 
Christmas is What? by Sidney S. Robins . 1247 
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Powers . . a 1259 
Religion Around the World. . . 1248 
Unitarian Word and Work ... .. . 1249 
New Books 
A Fraternity of Service; Beorelary pak 
Speaks, by Willard Reed; Books . 1255 
The Home 
Blue Crest, by Claribel Weeks Avery; One 
Penny, by Margaret Hill 1257 
Pine-Tree Dresses, by Emma, Florence Bush; 
Birds You See in Winter: Chickadee , 1258 
Poetry 
Christmas, by F. D. Stickney . atte EQSE 
Ghurch Notes ©. ..°. 0 6 nt ssi my LOD 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rey, - 


Roderick Stebbins, minister emeritus. Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister. Morning service 
at 114. mM. Sermon by Rey. Vivian T, Pomeroy. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. braham M. 
Rihbany, D:D., minister. Church service at 
11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.M. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.M. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 p.m. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. 10 aA.M., Al Souls 
School of Religious Education, young people’s 
and children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church serv- 
ice. The church is open daily for rest and 
prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL gn School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold BD. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus, 
Choir of men’s voices ; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by. Rey. Dr. Brown, December 28, 


11 A.M. Daily services at 12.15 P.M. Monday 
to Friday inclusive. 
SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 


corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. 
Hdward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Bugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.M., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 am. Young 
People’s discussion class at 5 P.M, Hmerson 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON en. cor: 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles BD. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.M., 
Evening Service, 7.30 p.m. Vesper Service 
Thursday, 4.30 P.m. Communion Service on 
the first Sunday of each month after Mornin, 
Service. The church is open daily from 9 to 
Free pews at all services. All are welcome, 


Verbatim Repos: Confidential Literary Work 
and Mansscelpt ES ion eet General Sten hy. 
Foreign Language JEANNETTE 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel, *Main 1783 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Ten of the most popular hymns printed in clear, 
legible type. Ideal for Christmas Carolers. 


$0.05 each, $2.00 per 50 
$3.00 per Too, postpaid | 


BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
16;Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


